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By  Rudolph  Easterly,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

IT  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  that  upwards  of 
three  million  dollars  will  be  needed  over  the 
next  four  years  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  game 
management  areas  in  our  state. 

The  necessity  for  these  additional  lands  for  recre- 
ational purposes  is  one  that  not  only  confronts  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
explosive  human  populations  in  our  country  and  the 
ever-increasing  trend  of  urban  expansion  plus  in- 
dustrial development  into  rural  sections  has  caused 
an  ever-increasing  encroachment  upon  the  habitat 
of  our  wildlife  and  quite  paradoxically  our  booming 
populations  will  be  looking  for  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  very  areas  they  have  invaded  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers. 

Moreover,    the    predicted    four-day    work    week, 
which  experts  say  must  inevitably  come,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  standards  of  living 
and  employment  balance,  will  force  these  hordes  of  people,  with  so  much  leisure 
time  on  their  hands,  to  seek  outdoor  recreation.    Thus  both  state  and  federal 
governments  must  be  ready  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  day  of  the  cry  "go  west,  young  man,  go  west"  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Since  the  Revolutionary  War  our  public  domain  has  shrunk  with  ever-increasing 
rapidity. 

The  railroads  and  highways  have  cut  across  our  wilderness  and  our  wildlife 
habitat  has  fallen  before  the  woodsman's  axe,  and  the  bulldozer.  We  are  no 
longer  a  land  where  man  could  wear  out  the  soil,  deplete  it,  and  push  on  to 
greener  pastures.  Each  state  must  make  a  recapitulation  of  its  natural  wildlife 
resources,  of  recreational  areas  to  be  preserved  or  rehabilitated,  and  to  plan  ahead 
for  the  future.  Our  people  cannot  become  a  nation  of  nomads.  With  the  exception 
of  our  forty-ninth  state,  there  is  no  other  place  to  go.  Thus  it  is  for  us  to  exert 
a  special  kind  of  effort  that  will  enable  us  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  the  future. 

We  all  know  the  old  stories  of  how  the  Phoenicians  cut  down  their  forests 
for  the  timber  with  which  to  build  ships  and  of  how  the  very  land  eroded  from 
under  them  while  they  were  out  seeking  gold  and  trade.  We  know  about  how 
King  Solomon  cut  down  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  to  build  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
of  how  his  country  eroded  into  a  barren  wasteland. 

We  all  have  seen  pictures  of  small  patches  of  greenery  on  the  Sahara  desert 
where  once  were  cities  of  a  million  or  more  people,  whose  temples  and  vast 
buildings  now  lie  below  the  burning  sands,  because  they  failed  to  conserve  their 
natural  resources.  These  people  had  other  frontiers  and  other  lands  to  conquer. 
The  world  was  a  great  big  place  then.  We  are  not  so  fortunate,  with  the  one 
exception  of  our  new  sister  state,  we  have  no  place  to  go.  This  is  in  effect  our 
"last  command."  We  must  rebuild  within  our  own  frontiers  to  meet  our  expanding 
populations. 

It  is  for  these  and  many  other  reasons  that  our  commission  will  seek  to  impress 
upon  our  legislators  the  necessity  for  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
acquiring  new  game  management  areas  in  our  state,  where  trees,  water,  the 
wilderness,  and  "all  of  its  denizens  will  be  preserved  as  recreational  areas  for  ex- 
panding generations  to  come. 
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Another    Initial    At    Work 


GMA 


To    those    in    the    know,    Game    Management    Areas    hold 

the    future    potential    of    hunting    and 

fishing    in    Louisiana 


Kenneth  C.   Smith 


SPORTSMEN  OF  LOUISIANA  wiU  have  an  opportunity 
to  hunt  on  thirteen  upland  game  management 
areas,  comprising  some  250,000  acres,  during  the 
1959-60  hunting  season.  This  acreage  has  been  leased 
to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  resident  game  species. 
What  is  meant  by  "managing"  and  how  does  this  af- 
fect the  hunter?  Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  this  pro- 
gram and  see  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  late  development  of  modern  game  management 
has  seen  many  new  concepts  evolve.  The  scientific  ap- 
proach in  determining  certain  aspects  of  animal  be- 
havior in  relation  to  their  natural  environment  has 
revealed  many  facets  of  this  complex  picture  that  are 
directly  opposite  to  early  ideas  generally  accepted  and 
practiced.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  folly  of  re- 
leasing pen  reared  quail  in  the  belief  that  low  popu- 
lations could  be  materially  increased:  it  is  now 
known  that  the  supplemental  feeding  of  deer  in  areas 
with  high  populations  and  a  low  natural  food  supply 
only  brings  on  more  of  the  same  trouble  the  follow- 
ing year;  and  far  less  money  is  being  poured  into 
efforts  to  establish  exotic  game  species  in  areas 
climatically  unsuited  for  their  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion. 

Since  many  of  these  known  facts  have  conflicted 
so  greatly  with  ideas  held  by  a  large  number  of  people 


keenly  interested  and  concerned  over  the  future  of 
hunting  in  our  state,  it  has  been  difficult  at  times 
for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion to  put  into  effect  sound  game  management 
programs  that  would  result  in  high  production  and 
subsequently  a  high  yield  of  game  animals. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  commission  undertook  a 
program  to  establish  areas  over  the  state  on  which 
native  game  species  would  be  managed  for  maximum 
production  and  harvest.  It  was  felt  that  these  areas 
were  needed  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Primarily,  the 
commission  had  to  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate what  was  being  preached  about  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  game  populations.  The  proof  of  the  pie 
is  in  the  eating,  and  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  areas  of  this  type  appeared  to  be  the  recipe 
that  was  needed. 

Another  factor  was  the  alarming  rate  at  which  pro- 
ductive shooting  areas  were  becoming  closed  to  public 
hunting.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  number  of  these 
game  management  areas  of  10,000  to  40,000  acres 
each  can  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  hunting 
opportunity  to  the  fellow  who  doesn't  belong  to  a 
club  and  cannot  find  a  likely  spot  to  make  a  hunt. 

In  order  to  determine  what  these  areas  could  pro- 
duce it  was  necessary  to  collect  a  considerable  amount 
of    data    concerning    the    number    of   hunting    efforts 
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Roads  such  as  these  are  constructed  so  that  hunters  may  get 
into  the  comnnission's  game  management  areas  and  so  that  game 
biologists   may   conduct  studies  and    observations. 

made  and  the  amount  of  game  taken.  This  informa- 
tion, along  with  the  many  weights,  measurements, 
blood  samples  and  other  research  data  collected  from 
the  animals  examined  at  the  checking  station  has 
enabled  the  game  manager  to  get  a  much  better  pic- 
ture of  the  game  populations  with  which  he  is  work- 
ing. On  all  the  areas  on  which  controlled  hunts  are 
made,  it  is  possible  to  get  almost  a  100  per  cent  check 
on  game  taken  by  the  hunter. 

Before  continuing  further  in  this  discussion,  it 
seems  advisable  to  define  the  term  "game  manage- 
ment area",  and  differentiate  between  it  and  a  "game 
refuge".  On  a  game  management  area  all  game 
species  are  managed  for  maximum  production  and 
harvest.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission certainly  does  not  want  to  wrap  up  a  large 
chunk  of  land  and  erect  "KEEP-OFF"  signs  just  to 
keep  the  hunter  out.  It  is  realized  the  man  who  buys 
a  hunting  license,  gun,  and  shells  is  the  fellow  who 
foots  the  bill.  The  game  technicians'  primary  re- 
sponsibility is   to  manage   game   populations   in   such 


Otis  McDougle,  of  Truxno,  is  pleased  with  his  bag  of  fat  squirrels 
taken  on  the  commission's  Union  parish  wildlife  management  area. 
And    there  are   plenty   more   where  these   came   from. 

a  manner  that  they  will  most  benefit  the  sportsman. 
As  soon  as  a  game  species  reaches  the  point  where 
there  is  a  huntable  surplus,  then  the  hunter  should 
be  allowed  to  take  this  surplus.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  game  animals  and  birds  cannot  be  stock 
piled.  These  extra  animals,  over  and  above  that  num- 
ber necessary  to  produce  next  season's  population,  are 
either  taken  by  the  gun  or  are  removed  by  natural 
mortality  factors  and  the  gun  is  much  more  merciful 
than  mother  nature. 

In  recognizing  these  above  factors,  and  to  those 
persons  closely  associated  with  management  of  this 
type  they  are  very  apparent,  then  we  must  also 
recognize  that  an  area  in  which  game  populations  are 
allowed  to  reach  a  high  density  but  go  unharvested 
serves  no  useful  purpose  in  efficient  game  manage- 
ment. This  is  the  category  in  which  the  game  refuge 
falls.  The  refuge  is  an  inviolate  area  where  no  guns 
are  allowed,  an  area  where  game  animals  are  wasted 
year  after  year  because  you  can  be  assured  natural 
mortality,  mother  nature  or  whatever  name  you  care 


Wildlife  never  go  hungry  on  the  game  management  areas  of  the   Louisiana  Wild    Life  and    Fisheries   Commission 
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to  give  it  is  going  to  take  over  at  some  point  and 
keep  the  population  within  the  Hmits  of  available 
food,  cover  and  other  essentials.  Some  consider  the 
refuge  as  a  "deer  factory",  where  many  animals  are 
produced  each  year  and  then  obligingly  wander  out- 
side and  expose  themselves  to  the  gun.  In  some  in- 
stances there  has  been  bitter  opposition  to  opening  a 
"refuge",  which  in  reality  was  established  as  a  game 
management  area,  because  of  concern  that  the  game 
populations  would  be  over  shot.  In  instances  such  as 
these  the  fault  hes  not  with  the  sportsmen  but  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  preliminary  work  to  acquaint  these  inter- 
ested persons  with  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Nothing  is  intended  in  the  foregoing  statements  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  wintering  grounds  in 
Louisiana  that  have  been  set  aside  for  migratory 
waterfowl.  A  waterfowl  wintering  refuge  and  an  up- 
land game  refuge  are  two  distinct  concepts  and 
should  not  be  confused. 

Game  management  areas  are  usually  set  up  for  the 
development  of  large  game  populations,  deer  and 
turkey  specifically.  Small  game  species  are  certainly 
not  overlooked.  Areas  have  been  opened  to  squirrel 
hunting  only  a  year  or  two  after  they  were  estab- 
lished since  species  of  this  type  can  and  usually  do 
reach  the  limit  of  the  carrying  capacity  within  one 
year.  Since  1954,  when  the  first  game  management 
area  was  opened,  there  have  been  21,680  squirrel 
hunter  efforts  which  resulted  in  a  total  kill  of  38,440 
animals.  These  figures  were  obtained  from  hunts 
made  through  the  1958-59  season  when  twelve  areas 
were  opened  to  controlled  hunts.  Hunter  success  was 
1.8  squirrels  per  hunter  effort.  This  compares  closely 
with  kill  figures  obtained  statewide  on  all  areas  on 
which  random  hunter  bag  checks  were  made.  No 
guarantee  is  made  to  sportsmen  hunting  on  game 
management  areas  that  their  success  will  be  any 
better  there  than  on  the  outside,  but  there  is  a 
guarantee  that  anyone  who  wants  to  make  a  hunt  on 
the  areas  can  do  so.  Increased  hunter  opportunity 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  taking  home  some  game 
is  one  of  the  principle  aims  of  this  program. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
squirrel  hunting  on  the  game  management  areas,  but 
a  number  of  deer  hunts  have  also  been  made.  Includ- 
ing the  first  deer  hunt  on  Red  Dirt  GMA,  in  1955, 
when  1,996  hunters  took  91  legal  bucks,  there  has 
been  a  total  of  17,196  gun  hunter  efforts  that  re- 
sulted in  a  kill  of  572  legal  deer.  In  addition  there 
were  834  archery  hunts  on  two  areas  within  the  past 
two  seasons  and  though  this  resulted  in  a  kill  of  only 
5  deer,  it  represents  an  appreciable  amount  of  hunter 
recreation. 

Quail  hunts  are  held  yearly  on  the  Red  Dirt  and 
Evangeline  Game  Management  Areas.  These  are  the 
only  game  management  areas  on  which  there  have 
been  sufficient  requests  from  quail  hunters  to  justify 
holding  annual  hunts.  Normally  a  game  management 
area  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  its  potential  for  the 
development  of  big  game  species.  If  it  also  happens 
to  support  good  small  game  populations  then  it  is 
opened  to  this  type  hunting. 

Turkey  development  on  game  management  areas 
has  been  rather  slow  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  good 
quality  birds  for  restocking.  Within  the  last  two 
years  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  on  the  Red 


The  transplanting  of  deer  to  sparsely  populated  areas  is  one  of 
the  many  functions  of  the  commission's  game  management  pro- 
gram. 

Dirt  GMA.  Six  hens  and  a  gobbler  were  trapped  in 
April,  1958  and  released  on  Red  Dirt.  The  following 
spring  four  more  hens  were  caught  and  released.  This 
small  number  along  with  an  intensive  turkey  food 
planting  program  has  resulted  in  a  much  higher  rate 
of  increase  than  anyone  connected  with  the  program 
had  dared  hope  for.  Not  only  will  this  program  fur- 
nish some  fine  turkey  hunting  on  Red  Dirt  in  the 
very  near  future,  but  will  also  serve  as  a  supply  for 
restocking  on  other  areas  over  the  state. 

One  aspect  of  game  management  area  hunting 
that  has  evoked  some  criticism  in  the  past  is  the 
policy  of  permitting  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a 
hunt.  That  this  has  at  times  resulted  in  heavy  con- 
centrations of  hunters  cannot  be  denied.  Complaints 
that  situations  of  this  type  increase  the  possibility 
of  hunting  accidents  have  not  been  substantiated  by 
the  record.  So  far  there  has  not  been  a  fatal  accident 
nor  has  anyone  been  seriously  injured  on  a  game 
management  area.  This  does  not  mean  it  could  not 
happen,  for  a  gun  that  will  kill  a  squirrel  or  a  deer 
will  surely  kill  a  man.  Fatal  hunting  accidents  occur 
each  year  in  our  state,  but  there  are  far  more  people 
killed  on  the  highways;  and  who  is  going  to  limit  the 
number  of  automobiles?  If  a  person  feels  there  are 
too  many  hunters  in  the  woods,  then  it  is  his  privilege 
to  go  elsewhere.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the   indi- 


This  big  buck  was  taken  by  hunters  on  the  commission's  Jackson- 
Bienville  game  management  area  where  controlled  hunts  are 
held  and  the  animals  taken  by  hunters  are  examined  by  game 
biologists. 
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vidual  who  carries  the  gun  to  see  that  it  is  handled 
in  a  safe  and  sensible  manner. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  game  management  areas 
be  partitioned  off  in  blocks  of  around  160  acres  each 
and  only  one  or  two  hunters  be  allowed  to  hunt  on 
each  block.  This  appears  to  be  a  good  solution  until 
you  consider  some  of  the  problems  involved.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  cost  a  fair  sum  of  money  to  sur- 
vey and  paint  lines  around  each  quarter  section  of 
a  20,000  acre  area.  Assuming  the  cost  is  justified, 
how  can  the  hunter  find  his  block  if  there  is  no  ex- 
tensive network  of  roads?  It  would  require  the  serv- 
ices of  guides  familiar  with  the  area  to  get  the  peo- 
ple to  assigned  blocks  and  this  would  be  an  added  ex- 
pense. Another  factor  believed  to  be  important  is  the 
idea  that  if  hunters  are  assigned  to  certain  areas 
for  their  protection,  then  they  would  be  inclined  to 
assume  there  is  no  danger  and  be  less  careful  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  game  manager  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
deer  herd  within  range  limits  needs  heavy  gun  pres- 
sure to  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  each 
year.  On  many  of  the  game  management  areas  there 
have  been  too  few  animals  taken  even  though  a  large 
number  of  people  made  hunts.  As  an  example,  there 
were  4,938  hunts  made  on  the  Jackson-Bienville  GMA 
during  the  1958-59  season  which  resulted  in  a  kill 
of  97  deer.  This  was  a  buck  only  hunt  and  this  factor 
kept  the  kill  down,  but  the  District  Supervisor  in 
this  area  estimated  approximately  250  animals  should 
have  been  taken  in  order  to  prevent  range  damage. 
He  has  asked  for  and  been  granted  a  five  day  any  deer 
hunt,  not  to  exceed  350  deer,  for  the  coming(  1959-60) 
season.  On  the  Chicago-Mills  GMA  last  season  there 
were  2,100  hunter  efforts  and  the  kill  was  183  deer. 
Here  antlerless  deer  only  were  legal  and  since  this 
area  is  seriously  over-populated  the  kill  was  far  too 
low,  for  the  District  Supervisor  in  this  area  estimated 
the  number  of  deer  removed  should  have  been  around 
600.  This  year  hunters  will  get  a  chance  to  hunt  any 
deer  for  3  days  and  bucks  only  for  7  additional  days. 
These  figures  are  provided  simply  to  indicate  why 
heavy  gun  pressure  is  encouraged.  It  is  a  necessary 
tool  of  game  management  if  a  mature  deer  herd  is  to 
be  kept  in  good  shape  and  expected  to  provide  a  high 
yield  from  year  to  year. 

Earlier  mention  was  made  of  the  need  of  game 
management  areas  to  show  the  way  to  good  game 
management  over  the  state.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  they  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  changing 
attitude  toward  intensive  management.  Many  people 
are  accepting  the  fact  that  does  are  also  deer  and 
they  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  herd  as  bucks. 
It  would  seem  a  little  foolish  for  the  rancher  to  take 
from  his  cattle  herd  only  his  best  bulls  and  leave  his 
less  desirable  males  and  all  the  cows.  It  is  impossible 
to  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  from  a  ma- 
ture herd  if  legal  bucks  only  are  taken;  consequently, 
gun  pressure  must  be  put  on  antlerless  deer  if  the 
herd  is  to  be  kept  in  proper  balance. 

Anyone  who  has  hunted  deer  on  a  game  manage- 
ment area  will  recall  they  were  not  allowed  to  use 
dogs.  This  is  not  a  penalty  or  an  effort  to  keep  the 
kill  down.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  principle 
means  of  maintaining  high  yields.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly  evident   to   game   managers    that   harrass- 


Dewey  Wills,  supervisor  of  the  commission's  District  IV  and 
Renford  T.  Williams,  game  management  supervisor,  are  seen 
checking    turkeys   in   Madison    parish. 

ment  by  dogs  is  one  of  the  most  serious  limiting 
factors  exerted  on  deer  populations.  When  the  doe  is 
carrying  her  young  she  must  have  ample  opportunity 
to  browse  if  she  is  to  provide  nourishment  for  her 
own  physical  requirements  as  well  as  that  needed  for 
the  development  of  her  foetus.  From  the  time  the 
fawn  is  born  until  it  can  sustain  itself  on  browse,  it 
must  nurse  regularly.  Even  after  the  young  animal 
stops  nursing  it  is  months  before  it  can  hold  its  own 
in  a  long  race,  so  it  becomes  evident  that  harrass- 
ment  by  dogs  of  any  kind  has  a  serious  effect  on 
reproduction.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  if  given  no 
chance  to  rest  even  adult  deer  can  be  overtaken  by  a 
pack  of  strong,  fast  dogs  and  the  more  open  the 
terrain  the  more  likely  this  is  to  happen.  On  game 
management  areas  dogs  and  illegal  hunting  have  been 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  as  a  result  the  deer 
herds  have  increased  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  some 
areas  have  been  opened  to  hunting  only  5  years  after 
the  first  deer  were  introduced. 

Game  management  areas  in  several  sections  of  the 
state  have  well  served  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
what  can  be  done  with  game  populations.  They  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  this  need  while  providing  hunting  op- 
portunity and  technical  data  that  can  be  obtained 
only  on  areas  of  this  type.  There  are  yet  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  prime  deer  range  in  Louisiana 
that  produce  few  or  no  deer  and  the  establishment 
of  game  management  areas  in  the  proper  places  could 
contribute  much  to  the  development  of  these  popula- 
tions. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  sportsman  has  re- 
ceived interest  on  his  investment  in  game  manage- 
ment areas  in  Louisiana. 


TO  SOFTEN  BOOTS 

Keep  them  covered  with  dampened  cloths  until  they 
are  supple.  Then  dress  them  with  neat's-foot  oil.  A 
few  days  later  apply  your  regular  boot  dressing. 


November,  1959 


The  Wild  Turkey 


Rod  Amuiidson 


(Editor's  note:  Because  November's  patron  bird 
is  the  turkey,  we  are  re-printing  this  story  by 
Rod  Amundson,  Chief  of  t/ie  Education  Division 
of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, which  will  be  concluded  with  a  report 
on  tlie  turkey  situation  in  Louisiana  by  our  area 
biologists.) 

FEW   INSTITUTIONS   are   more   typically   American 
than   the   Thanksgiving   Day   turkey,   yet   early 
New  England  colonists  were  surprised  to  find  a 
bird  they  considered  a  common   European  barnyard 
fowl    flying    about    abundantly    in    the    New    World 
hardwood  forests. 

The  Spanish  conquistadors  were  the  first  to  find 
out  that  turkeys  made  excellent  eating.  They  found 
old  Montezuma  raising  a  domesticated  variety  of 
turkey  to  feed  the  animals  in  the  royal  zoo.  The 
Spaniards  took  some  of  these  birds  back  to  Spain, 
and  from  there  they  spread  throughout  Western  Eu- 
rope within  a  very  few  years.  These  same  domestic 
birds  found  their  way  back  to  America  with  the 
colonists,  and  probably  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
turkey  you  ate  last  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Many  people  contend  that  the  wild  turkey,  not  the 
eagle,  should  be  our  national  symbol,  and  there  are 
many  factors  to  support  such   a  contention.   Turkeys 


are  wise,  majestic,  powerful  birds,  stately  and  highly 
respectable;  the  bald  eagle  is  a  noisy  eater  of  car- 
rion, a  scavenger  and  a  robber  despite  its  regal  bear- 
ing and  spectacular  soaring  flight.  According  to 
legend  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  turkey  as  the  national  emblem,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  done  a  little  political  horse  trading  and 
cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  the  bald  eagle. 

Selective  breeding  has  developed  several  strains  of 
birds  from  the  original  wild  stock,  and  occasionally 
wild  turkeys  and  their  domestic  relatives  become 
crossed. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  where  turkeys  got  their 
name.  They  give  voice  to  a  sound  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  "turk,  turk,  turk,"  but  the  "gobble, 
gobble,  gobble,"  of  the  toms  by  the  same  token  could 
have  suggested  a  different  name.  Several  Indian 
tribes  called  the  birds  "furkee."  "Turkey"  may  be  a 
corruption  of  that  name,  especially  since  the  birds 
have  wandered  from  Mexico  to  Spain  to  England  and 
back  to  America  again,  with  accompanying  confusion 
of  language. 

The  original  range  of  the  wild  turkey  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  from  Central  America  to  Canada.  Wild  turkeys 
do  not  get   along  well  with   civilization,    and   in   the 
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In  the  year  1498  when  the  Spaniards  discovered  Mexico  they 
found  the  common  turkey  domesticated  and  brought  it  to  Europe 
in  the  early  16th  century.  It  was  later  accepted  in  England  as  a 
delicacy  to  decorate  the  Christmas  board.  Not  knowing  that  the 
turkey  abounded  in  the  New  World,  the  early  New  England 
colonists  brought  the  bird  back  with  them  to  America  as  a  barn- 
yard fowl. 

years  since  this  country  was  settled,  they  have  been 
forced  out  of  existence  until  their  range  is  limited 
to  only  a  few  states.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
few  states  in  which  wild  turkeys  range  in  important 
numbers. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Altogether  there  are  seven  varieties  of  wild  turkeys 
in  North  America,  including  the  ocellated  turkey 
(Agrocharis  ocellata)  of  southern  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  Meleagris  gallopavo  with  its  six  sub- 
species in  the  United  States.  The  species  native  to 
North  Carolina  is  Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris,  more 
commonly  called  the  Eastern  wild  turkey.  Actually, 
there  is  very  little  difference  among  wild  turkeys 
native  to  this  country  other  than  minor  color  varia- 
tions. 

The  Eastern  wild  turkey  is  a  beautiful,  majestic, 
symmetrical  bird.  The  general  color  is  a  coppery 
bronze  with  the  feathers  margined  in  black.  The 
feathers  are  highly  irridescent,  and  refract  sunlight 
into  beautiful  rainbow  hues.  Females  are  duller 
color  than  the  males.  True  wild  birds  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  domestic  relatives  by  the  deep 
chestnut  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  as  compared  to  the 
white-tipped  tail  feather  of  the  domestic  bird.  The 
wild  species  is  more  slender  and  more  deeply  bur- 
nished. 

Wild  turkey  heads  are  devoid  of  feathers  to  a 
point  about  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  neck.  The 
bald  skin  is  bluish  around  the  head  proper  with  red 
coloration  under  the  chin  and  down  the  neck.  Wattle- 
like protuberances  on  the  throat  are  usually  a  dull- 
to-bright  blue.  Adult  males  have  a  characteristic 
beard  which  is  composed  of  thin,  bristle-like  feathers. 
This  may  vary  in  length  from  a  few  inches  in  a  young 
male  to  a  ground-sweeping  ornament  14  inches  long 
in  a  wise  old  gobbler.  This  beard  is  definitely  a 
secondary  sex  characteristic,  and  seems  to  have  a 
way  of  fascinating  hens. 

Mature  gobblers  are  about  48  inches  long  and  may 
weigh  as  much  as  20  pounds,  although  records  of  40- 
pound  forest  patriarchs  are  not  rare.  Hens  are  about 


a  foot  shorter  than  gobblers,  and  weigh  correspond- 
ingly less. 

Wild  turkeys  are  sociable  birds — among  their 
kind.  This  sociability  is  tied  in  with  a  garrulous 
nature  and  a  vast  repertory  of  clucks  and  yelps  and 
gobbles  and  calls.  There  are  warning  calls,  alarm 
calls,  mating  calls,  feeding  chatter,  and  just  plain 
gossip  noises.  The  mating  calls  of  the  hen  are  imi- 
tated by  turkey  hunters,  and  the  degree  of  skill  in 
imitating  such  sounds  often  determines  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  hunt. 

Naturally  shy  and  retiring,  the  suspicious  nature 
of  wild  turkeys  has  become  intensified  by  the  en- 
croachment of  civilization.  They  are  constantly  on 
the  alert,  ready  to  take  flight,  or  more  often  foot,  at 
the  first  warning  of  danger.  The  eyesight  and  hearing 
are  extraordinarily  keen,  and  many  a  vigil  in  the 
woods  has  netted  a  turkey  hunter  naught  because  of 
an  uninhibited  sneeze  or  the  inadvertent  click  of  a 
gun  barrel  against  a  stone. 

Before  going  into  the  more  intimate  details  of  the 
life  of  wild  turkeys,  something  should  be  said  of 
their  remarkable  speed  on  the  ground.  Wild  turkeys, 
with  an  incentive  to  vacate  a  given  locality,  can 
cover  the  ground  afoot  at  30  miles  per  hour  in 
short  sprints,  and  average  a  good  15  mph.  on  a 
longer  stint.  Sometimes,  instead  of  running  away, 
they  take  to  the  air  in  an  upright  burst  which  may 
carry  them  to  the  treetops  or  into  the  next  township, 
depending  on  the  whim  of  the  birds.  Flights  of  more 
than  a  mile,  however,  are  rare. 

Dusk  each  night  finds  wild  turkeys  roosting  safely 
in  the  trees  of  their  selected  roosting  area.  They  will 
return  night  after  night  to  the  same  roost,  often 
having  to  run  madly  into  the  locality  to  reach  it  at 
the  usual  time.  Constant  molestation,  however,  will 
cause  them  to  seek  undisturbed  quarters.  The  usual 
approach  to  the  roost  is  a  leisurely  saunter,  with 
stops  for  feeding  and  to  survey  the  surroundings  for 
enemies.  They  sleep  scattered  about  in  the  trees,  and 
if  disturbed  at  night,  will  fly  to  other  trees,  thus 
avoiding  enemies  on  the  ground. 

BREEDING  HABITS 

A  discussion  of  the  life  cycle   of  wild  turkeys   is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  males  do  not  breed  until 
they  are  two  years  old,  and  hens  lay  eggs  during  the 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


The  wild  turkey  of  Mexico  was  raised  and  fed  by  the  Emperor 
Montezuma  to  animals  in  the  royal  zoo.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
species  from  which  all  American  domesticated  breeds  have  been 
developed. 
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Study 
To  Seek 

Better 
Fishing 


Jim  Davis 

Fisheries  Biologist 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  ALL  going  to  do  next?"  This 
question  came  booming  from  Sam  as  he 
hurried  into  our  office  last  week.  "You've 
finished  your  commercial  fish  and  pollution  study. 
Now,  what?" 

"Due  to  the  increase  in  fishing  pressure  on  large 
impoundments,  we  are  going  to  study  the  effects  of 
various  fish  management  techniques  on  these  areas," 
I  answered. 

"Sounds  like  a  story  to  me,"  he  enjoined.  "Tell  me 
a  little  about  the  study.  But  first,  why  do  it?" 

Top  quality  sport  fishing  for  everyone  is  one  ob- 
jective of  the  Freshwater  and  Sport  Fisheries  Section 
of  the  Lousiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
Maintaining  a  high  quality  sport  fishery  throughout 
the  state  involves  the  knowledge  of  many  things.  One 
necessity  is  the  successful  management  of  our  many 
large  impoundments.  Facts  on  which  to  base  our 
management  plans  are  the  objective  of  a  new  Dingell- 
Johnson  (Federal  Aid  in  Fisheries)  project,  F-7-R. 
Headquarters  for  the  project  will  be  at  the  Monroe 
Fish  Hatchery  in  Northern  Louisiana.  Let's  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  the  project  involves. 

Lakes  in  this  state  vary  widely  as  to  type  and 
size.  For  that  reason  two  new  lakes  were  chosen  for 
the  study,  one  2200  acres  and  one  18,000  acres.  "Why 
were  new  lakes  chosen?"  This  question  is  easily 
answered.  In  this  way  we  can  study  the  lake  during 
its  time  of  peak  fishing  success,  but  more  on  that 
later. 

"Just,  where  are  these  lakes  you  keep  talking  about?" 
One  lake  is  still  not  completed.  It  is  the  proposed 
D'Arbonne  Lake  near  Farmerville,  Louisiana.  Expect- 
ed to  cover  over  18,000  acres  at  pool  stage,  this  lake 
will  soon  become  a  reality.  Easements  for  all  the  land 
have  been  purchased  and  actual  construction  is  ex- 
pected to  start  in  the  ne.xt  few  months.  Completion 
should  follow  within  one  year. 

The  second  lake  involved  in  the  study  is  Bussy 
Lake  near  Bastrop,  Louisiana.  This  lake  was  built 
by  International   Paper  Company  for   a   fresh   water 


impoundment.  International  has  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion in  the  study  and  provide  fishing  to  the  public 
in  this  area.  Fish  were  stocked  in  Bussy  Lake  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  lake  will  be 
opened  for  fishing  during  the  spring  of  1960. 

"What  will  your  studies  involve?"  First,  we  will 
attempt  to  determine  why  many  lakes  furnish  ex- 
cellent fishing  for  about  five  years  and  then  slump 
off  to  become  just  mediocre  fishing  spots.  When  we 
know  the  cause  of  the  slump  we  can  then  start  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Several  plans 
for  maintaining  good  fishing  have  been  proposed.  All 
will  be  tested  as  the  occasion  presents  itself. 

"Which  furnishes  better  fishing — trees  or  an  open 
lake?"  "Do  trees  attract  more  fishermen  or  do  the 
fish  naturally  congregate  around  any  obstruction  in 
the  water  thereby  making  better  fishing?"  These 
two  questions  are  really  hot  ones.  We  hope  to  answer 
both.  Rotenone  samples  will  be  taken  in  open  areas, 
tree  areas  and  along  the  bank.  This  should  answer 
whether  or  not  fish  congregate  in  any  particular 
areas.  Also  which  kinds  prefer  trees  or  open  water. 

In  addition  a  creel  census  will  be  conducted  on 
both  lakes  and  fishermen  queried,  "Where  did  you 
fish,  in  the  trees  or  in  open  water?"  and  "What  did 
you  catch?"  This  will  tell  us  where  fishing  success 
is  best.  We  will  determine  then  what  can  be  done  to 
cause  any  lake  to  repeat  this  success. 

"Does  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  help  fishing  suc- 
cess, weed  control,  both  or  neither?"  The  answer  here 
will  vary  from  lake  to  lake  according  to  when  and 
how  much  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  lake.  We  will 
find  out  the  answers  for  these  areas  and  from  them 
extend  the  findings  to  other  lakes. 

"Does  building  a  new  lake  help  the  economy  of  an 
area?"  The  answer  here  is  usually,  yes.  The  questions 
then  become  how  much  and  how  soon.  A  survey  of 
the  economy  of  the  D'Arbonne  Lake  area  will  be  made 
early  next  year  thru  cooperation  with  other  state 
agencies.  After  five  years,  the  survey  will  be  repeated 
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and  the  effects  noted. 

"Well,  tell  me  a  little  more  about  these  lakes  or 
impoundments  as  you  call  them."  Okay,  let's  take  a 
look  at  Bussy  Lake  first.  This  lake  was  completed  late 
in  1958  and  filling  started  immediately.  Early  this 
year  bluegill  were  stocked  from  the  Monroe  Fish 
Hatchery  at  the  usual  rate  of  1000  per  acre.  In  May 
largemouth  bass  fingerlings  were  stocked  in  the  lake. 

When  Bussy  Lake  is  opened  for  fishing  two  public 
docks  will  be  available.  These  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  International  Paper  Company.  Creel  Census 
data  will  be  collected  at  each  dock.  These  data  will 
do  much  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  fishing  success. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  lakes  in  the  state  where  a 
complete  count  of  all  fish  taken  from  a  lake  can  be 
made. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  primary  use  of  Bussy 
Lake  will  be  to  furnish  fresh  water  for  paper  mills 
at  Bastrop.  Through  the  cooperation  of  International 
Paper  Company  and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  people  of  this  area  will  have  an- 
other large  lake  in  which  to  try  their  fishing  powers. 

"Sounds  like  the  Bastrop  folks  are  going  to  have 
plenty  of  fishing."  "What  about  those  folks  in  the 
Farmerville  area?"  They  should  do  pretty  well.  But 
remember  the  D'Arbonne  Lake  will  be  18,000  acres. 
That  should  provide  fishing  for  Monroe  people  and 


much  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  "Don't  forget  the 
tourists,"  Sam  chimed  in.  Yes,  there  will  probably  be 
a  lot  of  those  folks,  too. 

Most  of  the  D'Arbonne  Lake  site  lies  in  wooded 
valleys  and  streams.  Clearing  of  5,000  acres  is  an- 
ticipated for  the  area  near  the  dam  site.  Other  clear- 
ing will  be  done  along  the  present  streams  to  assist 
in  moving  around  the  lake.  Plenty  of  trees  will  be 
left.  These  will  again  give  us  a  chance  to  check  the 
trees  versus  open  water  theories. 

Stocking  of  this  large  lake  will  be  undertaken,  as 
necessary,  by  the  Monroe  Fish  Hatchery.  Bluegill  and 
largemouth  bass  will  be  stocked  and  other  species  if 
the  situation  warrants.  Fish  presently  found  in  Bayou 
D'Arbonne  and  Corney  Creek  will  complete  the  natu- 
ral stocking. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  check  the  fish  foods,  benthos, 
plankton  and  such?"  Yes,  we  will  do  that,  plus  check- 
ing the  chemistry  of  the  water.  All  in  all  we  intend 
to  check  all  things  which  might  affect  either  the  fish 
population  or  the  fishing  success  in  these  lakes. 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  answered  Sam.  Let's  sum  it 
all  up  like  this.  We  are  going  to  study  two  lakes  in 
North  Louisiana  to  evaluate  lake  management  prac- 
tices. From  these  data  we  will  determine  ways  to 
better  manage  large  impoundments  throughout  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 


THE 

FLIER 

SUNFISH 

Centrarchus  macropterus  (Lacepede) 

Although  rather  abundant  in  Louisiana  waters, 
this  member  of  the  sunfish  tribe  is  probably  the 
least  noticed  of  all  the  pan  fishes.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  greater  abundance  of  bluegiU,  red  ear,  goggle 
eye  and  other  bream  which  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  pan  fish  catches.  These  favorites  are  sought 
after  by  more  fishermen  and  by  employing  standard 
techniques  the  angler  tends  to  be  selective  toward 
these  species. 

The  flier  may  be  found  in  areas  along  with  other 
members  of  his  family  but  more  likely  the  fisherman 
will  encounter  him  in  flowing  streams  or  in  lakes 
and  bayous  connecting  such  streams. 

The  flier  might  easily  be  confused  with  a  medium 
sized  black  crappie  or  speckle  perch.  This  is  because 
the  flier  has  a  brown  pigment  contained  in  each 
scale.  So  he  appears  to  have  rows  of  spots  or  dots 
along  his  sides. 

He  is  a  circular  shaped,  brightly  colored  pan  fish 
and  is  found  throughout  the  state.  The  distribution 
of  this  flier  is  from  southern  Illinois  through  the 
Mississippi  Valley  east  to  Florida  and  Virginia. 

Like  other  sunfishes  the  flier  is  a  nest  builder.  The 
male  scoops  out  an  oval  depression  in  the  sand,  silt 
or  loose  gravel  of  a  stream  bed.  When   the   nest   is 


completed  he  seeks  out  and  spawns  the  female  by 
chasing  her  over  the  nest  several  times.  More  than 
one  female  may  lay  eggs  in  a  single  nest. 

After  spawning  takes  place,  usually  in  April  in  the 
south,  the  male  takes  up  a  lonely  vigil  over  the  nest 
of  eggs.  He  drives  away  would-be  intruders  and  con- 
stantly fans  the  nest  of  eggs  to  keep  them  free  from 
silt  or  foreign  material  that  may  harm  the  soon-to- 
be  fliers. 

The  young  hatch  in  a  week  to  ten  days  and  re- 
semble newly  hatched  bluegill.  As  they  grow  older 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  bluegill  by  a  dark, 
reddish  bordered  spot  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin. 

The  flier  feeds  largely  on  aquatic  insects  and  their 
larvae.  He  may  reach  a  length  of  6  to  7  inches  and 
may  weigh  slightly  over  12  ounces  at  maturity.  The 
anal  fin  contains  7  to  8  spines  as  compared  to  3  in 
the  blue  gill  and  red  ear. 

His  sporting  qualities  are  not  as  dramatic  as  his 
close  relatives  but  none  the  less  he  is  capable  of  a 
good  scrap  when  hooked  on  light  tackle. 

Remember  to  look  for  the  flier  in  your  catches. 
He  may  be  found  in  the  creel  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
bream  fishing. 
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CRAWFISH 
FARM 


Ednard  Waldo 

THE  PROGRAM  to  prevent  another  crawfish  short- 
age is  now  underway  at  the  first  experimental 
crawfish  farm  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  located 
at  Cecelia,  Louisiana,  James  N.  McConnell,  chief  of 
the  Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafoods  division  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  announced. 
Dedication  ceremonies  were  held  in  Mid-October 
when  the  first  water  was  pumped  into  the  pilot 
crawfish  farm.  The  farm  was  authorized  by  a  $10,000 
legislative  appropriation  after  an  acute  crawfish 
shortage  this  year  laid  the  industry  low. 

A  group  of  businessmen,   spearheaded  by  the   St. 


Among  those  at  the  ceremonies  opening  the  world's  first  pilot 
crawfish  farm  were  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  biologist  with  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  in  New  Orleans; 
Jess  Guidry,  of  Cecelia,  farm  construction  supervisor;  George 
Dupuis,  of  Cecelia,  on  whose  land  the  crawfish  farm  is  located; 
Freddy  Zeringue,  of  Henderson,  the  farm's  general  supervisor  and 
Rep.  Robert  Angelle  who  poured  water  from  a  crawfish  hole 
to  open  the  ceremonies.  (Lafayette  Advertiser  Staff  Photo) 

Martin  Sportsmen's  club,  called  upon  the  state  this 
summer  to  take  action  before  the  crawfish  industry 
in  the  area  was  exterminated. 

Biologists  from  the  state's  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission   visited   the    area   and   submitted   recom- 


The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries'  new 
pilot  crawfish  farm  is  now  in 
operation  after  its  dedication  in 
mid-October  by  a  group  inter- 
ested in  breeding  and  preserva- 
tion of  Louisiana's  famed  and 
tasty  crustacean.  Photo,  Laf- 
ayette Advertiser. 
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mendations.  Legislators  pushed  through  a  $10,000  al- 
lotment to  the  Seafood  section  of  the  commission,  and 
the  farm  was  on  its  way. 

At  opening  ceremonies,  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  of  New 
Orleans,  biologist  for  the  commission  and  designer  of 
the  farm,  said  that  through  research  he  hoped  the 
crawfish  industry  would  be  helped.  He  blamed  the 
summer  high  water  and  resulting  great  influx  of 
large  and  small  predatory  fish  for  the  crawfish 
shortage. 

Collections  of  the  crawfish  will  be  made  from  area 
floodways.  These  will  be  dated,  frozen  and  sent  to  the 
biological  laboratory  in  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
building,  in  New  Orleans,  for  study  and  evaluation. 

The  farm,  located  on  land  belonging  to  George 
Dupuis,  of  Henderson,  has  been  leased  by  the  state 
for  $L00  for  three  years. 

Land  was  cleared  and  levees  were  constructed  to 
completely  enclose  and  divide  the  farm  into  three  one- 
acre  sections.  One-third  is  designed  to  stimulate  a 
deserted  rice  field;  one  to  resemble  a  deserted  sugar 
cane  field;  and  the  last  third  is  a  planned  flooding 
and  draining  project. 

"Crawfish  sometime  thrive  in  artificial  impound- 
ments, such  as  rice  fields,  irrigation  ditches  and 
reservoirs;  but,  only  when  certain  conditions  are 
met,"  stated  Viosca.  "Changes  of  water  levels  must 
favor,  rather  than  interfere  with  mating,  spawning 
and  nursery  activities.  Water  drawdowns  must  pre- 
vent a  buildup  of  predators  and  competitors  by 
bringing  about  their  periodic  destruction. 

"For  the  Pilot  Crawfish  Farm,  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem and  its  management  must  follow  the  general 
practices  of  rice  culture.  However,"  he  added,  "the 
drawdown  and  flooding  periods  must  be  modified  to 
correspond  more  closely  with  the  crawfish,  rather 
than  the  rice  plant." 

The  third  section  of  the  plot  is  a  systematic  group- 
ing of  mudflats,  levees  and  trenches.  Flooding  and 
draining  will  be  closely  controlled  in  this  section  for 
the  best  possible  results. 

Information  collected  in  the  venture  will  be  dis- 
seminated to  state  and  national  agencies,  commercial 
crawfish  industries,  and  to  any  individuals,  according 
to  Jess  Guidry  of  Cecelia,  who  supervised  the  con- 
struction. 

Work  was  begun  during  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  pumps  were  started  October  12.  Craw- 
fish, mostly  females  and  their  eggs,  are  being 
gathered  and  deposited  in  the  farm.  Males  will  be 
added  to  keep  a  balanced  population. 

"Crawfish  are  essentially  shallow  water  and  shore- 
line animals,"  said  Viosca.  "They  must  either  dig 
holes  in  mud  banks  or  in  the  bottoms  of  drying  ponds 
to  protect  their  eggs  and  young.  Therefore,  consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  the  water  level,  both 
maximum  and  minimum. 

"It  is  not  known  whether  rows  of  hills  and  furrows 
will  increase  production  as  compared  to  open  pond 
culture.  For  this  initial  project,  therefore,  three  types 
of  culture  units  are  planned.  Intake  water  is  passed 
through  a  gravel-sand  filter  box  to  remove  undesir- 
able aquatic  creatures  and  eggs.  Provisions  are  made 
to  drain  each  unit  separately." 


IN 


MEMORIAM 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  announces  the  recent  deaths 
of  two  of  its  most  esteemed  commissioners. 

With  the  passing  of  W.  L.  Caldwell  and  Alton  M. 
Holden,  both  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion has  been  dealt  a  severe  blew  for  both  these  gende- 
men  were  not  only  foremost  in  their  fields  of  endeavor 
in  the  business  world,  but  they  also  found  time  to 
give  their  services  gratis  to  aid  in  preserving  our 
natural  wildlife  resources. 

William  Leonard  Caldwell,  68,  was  a  prominent 
Louisiana  banker  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mission a  year  ago,  with  Mr.  Holden.  Caldwell  was 
born  in  Athens,  Louisiana,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Louisiana  Tech  and  Louisiana  State  University.  He 
began  his  banking  career  in  1910,  in  the  bank  of 
Marksville  as  a  bookkeeper.  In  1918,  he  became 
cashier  of  the  former  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  com- 
pany, in  Bunkie,  and  later  was  made  president  of  the 
Avoyelles  Trust  and  Savings  bank.  He  was  made  board 
chairman  of  the  Avoyelles  bank  a  few  years  ago. 

When  he  died,  Caldwell  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Fidelity  Credit  Company,  Inc.,  Bunkie,  and  of  the 
Avoyelles  Trust  and  Savings  bank,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  and  Trust  company,  at  Baton  Rouge. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  he  served  as  its  first  president. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  and  two  children,  Ro- 
land K.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  American  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Allison  of 
Houston,  Texas,  two  sisters,  four  brothers,  and  eight 
grandchildren. 

Holden,  a  Baton  Rouge  contractor,  was  a  dedi- 
cated conservationist  and  an  ardent  yachtsman,  hunter, 
and  fisherman.  He  entered  the  contracting  business 
in  his  home  town  of  Baton  Rouge  more  than  30  years 
ago  and  formed  the  Louisiana  Plumbing  and  Electric 
company,  of  which  he  was  owner  and  president  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1946,  he  organized  the  Baton  Rouge  Fabricators 
and  was  part  owner  of  the  firm  which  specializes  in 
metal  fabrication.  A  lifetime  resident  of  the  capitol 
city,  he  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former  Nellie 
May  Bovard;  his  mother,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Holden,  one  son, 
Ralph  W.  Holden  and  a  daughter  Mrs.  Victor  Ashy; 
two  sisters  Mrs.  William  C.  West  and  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Causey,  six  brothers,  H.  J.  Holden,  George  F.  Holden, 
Fred  L.  Holden,  Dr.  H.  B.  Holden  and  J.  A.  Holden. 
all  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Chaplain  C.  R.  Holden  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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MOHLED  DUCK 

(Ano.  (ol.ig„la) 


LIGHT  TAN  HEAD 


THIS   SPECIES  of  waterfowl  is  native  to  Louisi- 
ana and  is  commonly  confused  with  the  black 
duck  during  the  winter  months  when  both  are 
present   in   the    state.     Unlike   the    black    duck   it   is 
largely    non-migratory    and    resides    in    the    coastal 
areas  of  Louisiana  throughout  the  year. 

Since  1951,  annual  inventories  of  the  mottled  duck 
populations  have  been  made  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Between  1951  and 
1957,  the  census  revealed  the  presence  of  approxi- 
mately 11,000  to  12,000  mottled  ducks  in  the  coastal 
marshes.  Although  no  prior  figures  are  available, 
this  population  level  was  apparently  far  below  that 
of  previous  years.  In  1958,  favorable  breeding  con- 
ditions occurred,  and  large  numbers  of  young  were 
produced.  This  same  condition  prevailed  in  1959,  and 
good  production  resulted  this  year  also.  At  this  time, 
it  is  estimated  that  Louisiana's  mottled  duck  popu- 
lation ranges  between  26,000  to  28,000. 


This  increase  was  undoubtedly  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  effect  of  hurricane  "Audrey"  that  occurred  on 
June  27,  1957.  On  this  date,  the  storm-driven  tide- 
waters pushed  over  the  sea  rim  and  across  the 
marshes  of  southwest  and  south  central  Louisiana. 
Countless  thousands  of  raccoon,  mink,  cotton  mouth 
moccasin,  and  other  predators  were  either  drowned  or 
carried  out  of  the  more  southerly  extremities  of  the 
nesting  range.  Heavy  rains  coupled  with  these  tide- 
waters combined  to  maintain  high  water  conditions 
for  several  months  after  the  storm.  This  offered  two 
advantages  to  the  nesting  pairs  and,  as  a  result  they 
were  able  to  produce  and  rear  large  numbers  of 
young.  In  the  event  that  the  next  few  years  are 
favored  by  heavy  rainfall,  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
population  will  continue  to  increase,  or  at  least  main- 
tain its  current  size. 

The  brackish  water  marshes  provide  the  best  range 
for  mottled  ducks  along  the  coast,  however,  both  salt 
and  fresh-water  marshes  are  also  used.  During  the 
breeding  season  these  ducks  are  to  be  found  widely 
dispersed  with  a  preponderance  of  numbers  in 
southwest  Louisiana.  During  August  and  September 
they  begin  to  flock  and  shift  about  from  one  area 
to  another.  The  flock  sizes  usually  range  between  15 
to  40,  however,  two  individual  concentrations  of 
1,000,  and  another  of  900,  were  observed  at  Pass-a- 
Loutre,  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
during  September  1959.  As  the  birds  begin  to  shift 
about  from  one  area  in  the  marsh  to  another,  it  leads 
many  people  to  believe  that  they  have  migrated  from 
the  state.  Although  a  few  may  actually  disappear, 
most  of  the  mottled  ducks  remain  for  the  winter 
since  they  turn  up  in  large  numbers  in  the  bags  of 
the  duck  hunters. 

Mottled  ducks  do  not  readily  respond  to  shooting 
pressure,  as  most  of  the  other  puddle  ducks  do,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  bagged  in  relatively  large 
numbers.  During  recent  years  the  results  of  the  an- 
nual census  would  indicate  that  hunters  bag  an  ap- 
proximate equivalent  of  the  annual  increment.  The 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  service,  and  the  Audubon 
society,  have  485,000  acres  of  marshland  under  man- 
agement as  inviolate  waterfowl  refuges.  This  includes 
seven  separate  areas  located  in  the  range  of  the  mottled 
duck,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Sabine 
lake. 

These  refuge  areas  should  provide  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  assure  a  stable  population  of  this  native 
duck  species  in  the  future. 
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OF  THE  MANY  SPECIES  of  waterfovvl  comnion  to 
Louisiana  none  surpasses  the  Wood  Duck  in  ap- 
pearance and  all  round  quality.  Because  of  its 
preference  for  woodland  areas,  where  observations 
are  difficult,  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  its 
population  status.  For  years  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
&  Fisheries  Commission  has  been  studying  the  Wood 
Duck  in  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
Council  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service,  but 
many  questions  are  still  unanswered. 

These  ducks  are,  of  course,  year  round  residents  of 
Louisiana  and  are  common  only  in  flooded  woodland 
areas.  Cypress  or  tupelo  gum  brakes  occupied  by  a 
substory  of  buttonbush  are  favored  by  Wood  Ducks. 
Flooded  hardwood  bottomlands  are  equally  attractive 
and  are  heavily  used  during  the  winter  months.  These 
birds  are  rarely  seen  in  the  coastal  marshes  and  then 
only  in  close  proximity  to  a  wooded  area.  For  food 
adult  Wood  Ducks  are  largely  vegetarians,  with  a 
marked  preference  for  mast  or  hard  coated  seeds. 
Willow  oak  and  water  oak  acorns,  both  sweet  and 
bitter  pecans  and  even  cypress  mast  is  heavily  used. 
On  occasion  duckweed  and  the  seeds  of  other  avail- 
able aquatic  plants  are  consumed. 

Wood  Duck  nests  in  Louisiana  are  most  commonly 
found  in  shallow  interior  cavities  of  cypress  trees  15 
to  45  feet  above  water  or  ground  level.  Entrance 
holes  with  a  4-inch  diameter  leading  into  a  cavity 
15 -inches  deep  and  12-inches  square  are  preferred, 
although  these  dimensions  may  vary  according  to 
that  which  may  be  available.  Most  nesting  sites  are 
selected  over  water,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  semi-hollow  tree  being  used  over  dry  land.  In 
addition  to  cypress  trees  the  Wood  Duck  will  nest  in 
almost  any  type  of  tree  containing  a  suitable  cavity. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  newly  hatched  Wood 
Duck  young  climb  out  of  the  nest  and  fall  to  the  water 
or  ground — they  are  not  carried  down  by  the  adult 
female. 

Beginning  in  1951  about  200  Wood  Duck  nesting 
boxes  were  installed  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  & 
Fisheries  Commission.  Most  of  these  were  placed  over 
water  in  cypress  trees  and  surprisingly  good  results 
were  obtained.  The  usage  varied  greatly  from  lake 
to  lake  but  was  fairly  consistent  from  year  to  year 
on  each  individual  area.  Usage  on  Lake  Bistineau, 
Lake  Concordia,  and  Fletcher  Lake  ranged  from  70% 
to  90%  of  the  total  number  of  boxes,  but  on  Black 
and  Saline  Lake,  and  Black  Bayou  Lake  usage  seldom 
exceeded  15%.  On  many  areas  the  installation  of 
nesting  boxes  would  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  local  Wood  Duck  population. 

Nesting  box  studies  also  revealed  that  most  hen 
Wood  Ducks  lay  about  10  to  12  eggs.  Incubation 
periods  extend  for  about  28  days  during  which  time 
many  nests  are  broken  up  and  the  eggs  consumed  by 
grey  rat  snakes.  These  predators  located  as  many  as 
50%  of  the  nests  in  some  areas  and  were  a  nuisance 
of   real   importance   even   though   each    affected   hen 


WOOD  DUCK 


Wood  Duck  usually  re-nested  at  least  once.  On  one 
occasion  three  rat  snakes  were  found  in  one  Wood 
Duck  box  located  out  in  Lake  Bistineau,  over  one- 
half  mile  from  shore. 

Since  Wood  Ducks  are  impossible  to  census  from  an 
airplane,  population  levels  have  been  estimated  only 
from  ground  observations.  These  are,  at  best,  edu- 
cated guesses,  however,  from  these  it  is  doubtful  if 
Louisiana's  summer  Wood  Duck  population  exceeds 
25,000.  During  October  large  numbers  migrate  into 
Louisiana  from  the  north  to  swell  the  winter  popula- 
tion considerably. 

With  the  opening  of  the  duck  hunting  season  most 
puddle  ducks  respond  to  shooting  pressure  by  im- 
mediately moving  into  the  nearest  refuge,  but  not  the 
Wood  Ducks.  Since  they  do  not  respond  to  protection 
as  the  other  ducks  do  and  since  they  utilize  the  most 
heavily  shot  areas  in  Louisiana  large  numbers  are 
bagged  by  hunters.  During  drought  years  when  most 
woodland  areas  are  dry  the  Wood  Duck  population  is 
much  more  concentrated  and  receives  a  terrific  beat- 
ing in  spite  of  the  bag  limit  restriction  of  only  one 
per  day  per  hunter.  During  wet  winters  the  popula- 

(Conthmed  on  Page  24) 
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REPTILES 

And 

AMPHIBIANS 


Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 

Marine  Biologist 

APPROXIMATELY  500  spccies  of  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians live  within  the  continental  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Some  22%  of  these, 
or  about  110  species,  are  found  at  least  somewhere, 
some  seemingly  everywhere,  within  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. They  are  a  strange  and  motley  group,  which 
come  in  sizes  ranging  from  frogs  and  toads  which 
can  sit  upon  your  thumbnail,  to  the  giant  alligator, 
undisputed  king  of  our  swamplands. 

There  is  varied  assortment  of  snakes,  lizards  and 
turtles;  frogs,  toads  and  salamanders.  Among  them 
are  beasts  so  scarey  they  give  us  the  horrors,  some 
so  ugly  they  give  us  the  creeps.  But  might  we  not 
appear  as  fearful  to  them,  for  certainly  they  are 
scared  half  to  death  by  the  mere  sight  of  us?  Although 
a  few  kinds  of  snakes  are  man  killers,  judging  by 
the  number  seen  dead  along  highways  and  creek 
banks,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  far  more  deadly  to 
snakes  than  they  are  to  us. 

But  no  matter  what  we  as  individuals  think  about 
any  particular  kinds  of  reptiles  or  amphibians,  they 
are  part  of  our  environment,  and  we  should  learn  the 
truth  about  them.  Those  who  love  to  learn  find  them 
all  fascinating.  Yet,  during  the  centuries  gone  by,  a 
folklore  lavish  in  untruths  and  half  truths  has  been 
built  up  around  these  creepy  creatures.  Although 
feared  by  the  uninformed,  in  most  cases  the  fear  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Even  a  keen  observer  like 
William  Shakespeare  mixed  fact  and  fancy  when  he 
said  that  the  toad  was  ugly  and  venemous,  but  car- 
ried a  jewel  in  its  head. 

Could  be  Shakespeare  was  right  in  part,  but  you'd 
have  to  eat  a  toad  raw  to  find  out,  because  when 
cooked,  they  provide  miniature  frog  legs,  which  are 
tasty  and  nutritious  and  in  a  pinch,  could  well  serve 
as  survival  rations.  Yet,  only  an  inexperienced  puppy 
would  dare  take  a  live  toad  in  its  mouth,  for  when 
irritated,  it  will  give  off  a  nauseous  secretion  from 
the  warty  glands  on  the  back  of  its  head.  This  makes 
the  puppy  wish  he  had  never  succumbed  to  tempta- 
tion, and  he  will  swear  off  toads  for  life.  About  the 
jewel,  scientists  have  been  unable  to  verify  Mr. 
Shakespeare's  findings. 

Many  kinds  of  amphibians  are  especially  adapted 
to  cool  mountain  habitats.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
numerous  reptiles  which  thrive  in  hot,  arid  regions. 
Few  of  these  highly  specialized  creatures  can  tolerate 


This  is  Mr.  Water  Moccasin — a  good  fellow  to  stay  away  from. 

the  conditions  imposed  by  Louisiana's  chmate  or  her 
lowland  environments.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the 
bayou  state  lacks  in  mountain  and  dryland  creatures, 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  an  abundance  of 
water-living  and  water-loving  forms;  inhabitants  of 
swamp  and  marsh,  lake  and  river,  creek  bottom  and 
alluvial  valley.  In  fact,  about  one  third  of  all  the  wet- 
land and  aquatic  species  native  to  the  48-state  area, 
find  suitable  homes  in  our  Louisiana  lowlands. 

Included  among  the  reptiles  and  amphibians  which 
are  living  and  reproducing  their  kind  in  Louisiana 
today,  are  two  species  which  were  accidently  imported 
from  foreign  countries  during  the  present  century. 
One  is  a  gecko  lizard  from  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  another,  tree  frog  from  eastern 
Mexico.  Colonies  of  these  have  been  established  within 
the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans,  so  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  but  that  they  developed  from  ancestors 
which  escaped  from  ships  docked  along  the  water- 
front of  that  seaport  city. 

Frequently,  in  the  past,  the  "banana  boats"  have 
brought  in  tropical  species  which  had  conveniently 
stowed  away  in  bunches  of  bananas.  Wandering  about 
New  Orleans  streets  from  time  to  time,  there  have 
been  picked  up  for  "vagrancy  without  visible  means 
of  support",  many  such  foreigners.  Among  them  were 
boa  constrictors  and  other  tree-climbing  snakes, 
iguanas,  treefrogs,  and  even  a  tree-climbing  salaman- 
der, as  well  as  numerous  members  of  other  zoological 
groups,  such  as  tarantulas,  scorpions,  giant  centi- 
pedes, insects  and  what  not.  Fortunately,  so  say  the 
ecologists,  most  of  these  did  not  find  hospitable 
places  to  live  along  our  shores.  You  just  never  can 
tell  when  it  will  be  another  case  of  the  razorback 
hog,  starling  or  nutria. 

Besides  these  many  ship-borne  species,  displaced 
animals  are  frequently  scattered  from  state  to  state 
by  the  abundant  rolling  stock  of  modern  interstate 
commerce.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  a  diamond  rattle- 
snake of  the  Texas  type  was  found  in  a  freight  yard 
in  that  detached  portion  of  New  Orleans  which  lies  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  was 
after  the  arrival  of  a  rail  shipment  of  cattle  from 
the  state  of  Texas.  The  displaced  animal  was  quickly 
dispatched  and  now  reposes  in  the  Tulane  University 
Museum  of  Zoology. 

Sometimes  the  importations  are  by  no  means  acci- 
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The  green  lizzard  is  a  garden  favorite 
and  sometimes  sold  as  a  pet.  Is  easily 
tamed    and    has   chameleon-like   powers. 


This  is  a  baby  mobilian,  or  red-eared 
turtle,  the  kind  you  see  in  pet  stores 
and    are   sold    as   souvenirs. 


Another  garden  favorite  is  the  toad  for 
he  destroys  harmful  insects,  however 
during  the  breeding  season  he  cuts  up 
an  awful  racket. 


Another  king  in  the  reptile  family  is  Mr.  Alligator  who  is 
known  as  "King  of  the  Swamps",  however  he  will  go  the  way 
of  the  dodo  and  the  great  auk  unless  laws  are  passed  to  pro- 
tect him. 


The  Gecko  is  one  of  our  latest  immigrants.  Some  say  he  came 
from  Turkey  or  the  near  East  along  with  imported  palm  trees 
to  Florida  then  to  Louisiana.  He  is  a  night  lizard  and  harm- 
less. 


The  green  tree  frog  destroys  in- 
sects;   is    found    all    over    state. 


The  spotted   king  snake  is  truly  the  king  among  snakes 
for   he  destroys   poisonous   kinds. 


The  leopard  frog  is  the  common 
species  in  marshes  and  meadows. 


November,  1959 
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dental.  Some  40  years  ago,  the  writer  captured  a  Texas 
tortoise  on  Avery  Island.  There  was  some  testimonial 
evidence  that  this  may  have  been  an  escaped  captive. 
There  is  hardly  a  week  passes  by  but  that  the  press 
reports  a  baby  aUigator  scaring  the  wits  out  of  some- 
one far  from  its  natural  range.  A  baby  alligator  is 
not  apt  to  wander  far  from  its  natural  home. 

Another  frequently  displaced  species  is  the  Texas 
horned  toad.  Although  this  familiar  lizard  might 
occasionally  cross  our  western  border  by  natural  means 
and  find  a  suitable  place  to  live  in  one  of  the  better 
drained,  sandy  areas  of  Northwest  Louisiana,  this 
cannot  account  for  the  scattered  individuals  which 
show  up  in  almost  any  city  or  town.  Even  the  fondest 
of  pets  change  suddenly  into  horrid  creatures  when 
maiden  aunts  drop  in  for  a  visit.  Yet,  this  is  only 
one  of  the  possible  reasons  why  Johnny's  horned  toad 
may  suddenly  vanish,  perhaps  to  turn  up  in  some 
nearby  yard  or  find  its  way  into  some  zoological 
collection. 

The  word  reptile  is  derived  from  the  Latin  reptus, 
meaning  to  creep.  Hence,  in  the  popular  sense,  any 
animal  that  crept  or  crawled  on  its  belly,  with  or 
without  limbs,  could  have  been  designated  a  reptile. 
Biologists,  however,  limit  the  use  of  the  word  to  a 
group  of  cold-blooded  animals  with  backbones,  which 
usually  have  the  following  characteristics:  they  breathe 
with  lungs  throughout  life;  their  skin  is  more  or  less 
strengthened  or  adorned  with  tough  plates,  spines 
or  other  homy  structures,  but  not  feathers  or  hairs; 
their  eggs  are  covered  with  parchment-like  shells, 
usually  without,  but  sometimes  with  deposits  of  lime, 
and  are  laid  in  the  ground  or  in  some  sort  of  nest, 
but  are  not  hatched  with  the  aid  of  the  mother's 
body  heat;  and  their  young,  at  the  time  of  hatching, 
resemble  the  adults  in  general  form. 

As  among  several  other  groups  of  animals  (sharks, 
rays  and  certain  other  fish,  for  instance),  reptiles 
also  have  exceptions  to  the  egg-laying  habit.  Pit  vipers, 
water  snakes  and  garter  snakes  all  give  birth  to  hving 
young,  but  they  are  still  reptiles;  and  scientists  must 
use  other  external  and  internal  likenesses  to  show  their 
relationships.  Thanks  to  youth  education  groups,  zoos, 
roadside  shows,  pet  shops  and  television,  many  of  our 
native  reptiles  have  become  well  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  superstitions  about  them  are 
dying  fast. 

Amphibians  differ  from  reptiles  in  several  impor- 
tant respects.  They  may  be  said  to  lead  a  double 
life,  hence  their  name,  which  is  derived  from  two 
greek  words,  amphi  meaning  double,  and  bois  meaning 
life.  In  contrast  to  reptiles,  nearly  all  amphibians 
must  return  to  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs.  These  are 
gelatinous  and  have  no  outer  shell  other  than  a  soft 
membrane.  Young  amphibians,  at  the  time  of  hatching, 
usually  differ  materially  from  their  parents  and  are 
known  as  larvae,  or  tadpoles.  These  may  spend  from 
a  few  days  to  as  much  as  two  years  in  water,  this 
varying  according  to  species,  prevailing  temperature, 
or  condition  of  their  habitat. 

Most  adult  amphibians  live  in  or  near  water.  Even 
those  that  spend  most  of  their  time  on  land  are  usually 
found  in  damp  places,  such  as  mossy  banks,  in  or 
under  rotting  logs,  in  underground  tunnels,  under  rocks 
and  in  caves  or  crevices.  Many  come  out  only  at  night, 
or  take   advantage   of  humid   weather.   A   few   kinds 


never  leave  the  water.  Some  exceptional  kinds  live 
and  breathe  with  gills  thoughout  life,  somewhat  like 
a  fish,  even  after  they  reach  the  adult  stage.  Examples 
of  the  last  type  are  the  water-dogs,  which  inhabit 
creeks  and  rivers;  and  the  two-legged  eels,  found 
in  lakes  and  swamps. 

Other  exceptions  are  some  few  amphibians  which 
lay  their  eggs  under  unusual  circumstances.  Louisi- 
ana has  one  such  species,  the  slimy  salamander,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  damp  interiors  of  rotten  logs.  The 
eggs  of  Congo  eels  have  been  found  above  the  water 
level  in  underground  tunnels.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  are  laid  there,  or  are  left  stranded  when  the 
water  recedes.  Development  proceeds  normally,  but 
the  babies  do  not  break  out  of  the  egg  membrane 
until  the  water  level  rises  once  more.  All  other  native 
amphibians  require  water  for  their  tadpoles,  often 
plenty  of  it,  and  we  have  what  it  takes  to  make  them 
happy. 


Warn  Duck 

Hunters  During 

Goose  Season 


LOUISIANA  WATERFOWL  huutcrs  got  an  advance 
crack  at  geese  this  year  as  the  season  opened 
October  31,  twenty-six  days  ahead  of  the  duck 
season,  which  opens  November  26,  according  to  Ru- 
dolph P.  Easterly,  director  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

Easterly  pointed  out,  however,  that  those  hunters 
who  may  be  tempted  to  take  ducks  along  with  geese 
from  October  31  to  November  26,  are  in  for  some 
sad  experiences  as  hundreds  of  enforcement  game 
agents  will  be  moved  into  the  waterfowl  areas  to 
rigidly  enforce  the  waterfowl  laws. 

The  daily  bag  and  possession  limit  is  five  geese, 
which  may  include  only  two  Canadas  or  two  white 
fronts,  or  one  of  each;  shooting  hours  are  from  sun- 
rise until  sunset,  except  on  opening  day  for  ducks 
and  coots,  which  begins  at  12:00  noon. 

The  goose  season  was  opened  in  advance  of  the 
duck  season  this  year  because  goose  populations  were 
not  seriously  affected  by  the  drouth,  which  cut  duck 
production  in  the  southern  prairie  pothole  country. 

A  recent  aerial  inventory  of  waterfowl,  in  Louisi- 
ana, as  reported  by  Morton  Smith,  biologist  of  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  shows  1,878,000 
ducks,  350,750  geese,  and  415.000  coots  already  in  the 
state.  Southwest  Louisiana  leads  the  state  with  1,127,- 
500  ducks,  225,000  geese,  and  350,000  coots.  Lou- 
isiana normally  winters  300,000  to  400,000  blue  and 
snow  geese. 

In  closing.  Easterly  pointed  out  that  hunters  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
shoot  ducks  before  the  season  opens  on  November  26. 
He  said  state  and  federal  agents  will  work  around 
the  clock  to  see  that  duck  and  coot  violators  are  kept 
to  a  minimum. 
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The 
Weird 
Hooter 

AN  ALLY  OF  THE  FARMER,  this  noctuinal  bird 
is  referred  to  on  occasion  as  the  Hoot  Owl,  or 
Swamp  Owl,  and  is  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  wooded  sections  of  Louisiana,  and  familiar  to  the 
people  of  these  areas.  When  aroused  from  a  nap,  or 
flying  from  one  lonely  spot  to  another,  he  is  easily 
identified. 

Length  about  20  inches — plumage,  brown,  barred 
with  whitish  buff,  upper  part  broadly  and  regularly 
barred,  the  brown  bars  rather  broader  than  the  paler 
buff.  Around  its  neck  it  has  much  narrower  bars  of 
both  colors.  The  breast  is  spotted  with  verticle 
streaks  of  brown  in  the  center  of  the  lighter  toned 
feathers.  The  lower  wing  and  tail  are  distinctly  bar- 
red with  wide  stripes,  and  each  feather  is  tipped  with 
white. 

The  barred  owl's  food  consists  chiefly  of  mice,  rats, 
frogs,  crawfish,  spiders  and  other  insects,  also  any 
such  animal  matter  it  may  find  most  easy  to  obtain. 
Now  and  then,  a  domestic  fowl  or  small  bird  is  eaten, 
and  our  barred  friend  will  often  have  the  temerity  to 
linger  in  the  vicinity. 

The  barred  owl's  nest  is  almost  always  in  a  hollow 
tree  on  a  bed  of  old  chips,  but  sometimes  a  deserted 
crow's  or  hawk's  nest  is  taken  over.  Eggs  are  two  to 
four,  more  often  they  are  three.  They  are  white  and 
unspotted  as  are  other  owl  eggs.  The  clutch  is  laid 
in  March  or  April. 


THE  BARRED  OWL 


Stiix  varia 
Hannah 

One  of  many  interesting  sights  of  the  woodland  is 
to  watch  a  band  of  Blue  Jays  leading  a  mob  of 
feathered  friends  in  an  attack  on  a  sleepy,  sun-dazed 
and  altogether  discomforted  barred  owl.  All  owls  are 
a  little  on  the  weird  side,  not  merely  because  of  their 
appearance,  but  also  their  ways.  They  are  interesting 
creatures  of  the  deep  solitudes  and  if  it  be  spring 
you  may  hear  their  big  booming  voices  through  the 
dusk,  for  when  night  is  falling,  Mr.  Owl  is  up  and 
doing.  His  cry  known  to  almost  everyone,  WHOO, 
WHOO,  WHOO — he  shouts  as  if  emphasis  and  great 
stress  is  being  laid  on  the  last  two  syllables  as 
though  questioning  your  presence,  and  challenging 
your  right  to  invade  his  domain.  The  volume  and 
variety  of  these  whoo-whoo  calls  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  wilderness.  And  when  two  or  three  males 
get  together,  discussing  affairs,  the  animation  in- 
jected into  the  melody  is  quite  alarming  to  a  per- 
son not  accustomed  to  such  sounds.  All  of  the  owl 
family  are  hooters,  but  these  bar-breasted  fellows 
are  preeminately  the  most  proficient;  mainly  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  night,  quieting  down  about  midnight, 
they  start  up  again  just  before  sunrise.  During  the 
day  they  sleep,  seldom  calling  out  except  on  rainy  or 
cloudy  days.  When  their  pow-wow  sessions  are  wit- 
nessed, they  may  be  watched  through  the  bare  trees 
from  not  more  than  fifty  yards   away.    On  moonlit 


georgica 

Yates 

nights,  their  serenade  is  continuous.  Possessing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  curiosity,  they  will  often  respond  to  hu- 
man imitations  of  their  notes,  even  though  crudely 
rendered.  Yes,  the  barred  owl  is  quite  an  individuahst, 
you  do  not  really  know  it,  though,  until  you  have  heard 
the  diabolical  scream  which  startles  every  living  crea- 
ture within  hearing  distance.  Its  cry  rips  the  darkness 
with  blood-curdling  suddenness,  and  it  seems  so  strange 
that  it  should  eminate  from  this  circumspect  bird  with 
the  dark,  solemn  and  humanly  expressive  eyes. 

Owls  are  beneficial  in  controlling  rodents  and 
pests,  and  it  is  by  far  better  not  to  destroy  them  for 
killing  an  occasional  domestic  baby  chicken  or  small 
songster  and  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  them 
from  trigger-happy  hunters.  Do  not  rob  the  nests 
of  the  hooter  to  take  away  the  young  balls  of  fluff 
for  pets.  Rather,  when  roaming  the  lowlands  along 
the  river  and  lakeshores  where  nature  has  built  her 
densest  growth  of  trees,  and  where  vines  struggle  for 
mastery,"  there  you  may  find  a  stray  young  owl  un- 
able to  fly  very  far.  take  it  home  and  it  will  make 
an  excellent  pet  until  it  is  well  and  strong.  When 
released,  it  no  doubt  will  stay  near,  and  be  of  value 
to  you.  Know  your  owls  and  be  kind  to  them  and 
remember  all  owls,  with  the  exception  of  the  Great 
Horned  Owl,  are  protected  by  law  in  Louisiana. 
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Dear  Editor: 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  Dianne  Crawford  of  Mon- 
roe, Louisiana,  age  12,  with  her  first  morning's  kill 


on  opening  day  of  squirrel  season  in  Madison  Parish. 
Picture  may  be  used  for  your  good  magazine  if  you 
desire.  Sincerely,  Virgil  Crawford 

Dear  Editor: 

Last  Wednesday,  October  7,  at  2:00  p.m.,  I  saw 
five  whooping  cranes,  very  high,  coming  out  of  the 
east.  They  were  going  straight  west  until  after  they 
were  well  past  town,  then  they  seemed  to  be  unde- 
cided about  their  direction.  They  were  by  that  time 
near  the  sun  and  the  last  I  saw  of  them  they  had 
turned  south.    I  never  saw  them  again. 

The  last  time  I  saw  birds  like  these  was  in  the 
spring  of  '39.  'When  I  was  a  boy,  here,  they  were  seen 
regularly  in  the  marsh  and  out  on  the  prairie,  and 
always  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  they  migrated. 

I  send  this  information  thinking  that  it  might  be 
as  interesting  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  Respectfully,  J.  J. 
Gillentine 

Copies  of  the  above  letter  sent  to  interested  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel  elicited  the  following 
replies:  from  Jack  E.  Perkins,  Refuge  Manager, 
Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  a  report  of 
sighting  what  appeared  to  be  a  whooping  crane 
on  the  morning  of  Oct.  8th  flying  southwest  but 
the  bird  was  too  distant  for  positive  identifica- 
tion; from  Kent  E.  Myers,  Refuge  Manager,  Sa- 
bine National  Wildlife  Refuge  a  report  that  an 
air  search  of  the  area  did  not  disclose  any  whoop- 
ing cranes  but  he  asked  U.  S.  Game  Management 
Agent  Rudolph  W.  Switzer  to  contact  Mr.  Gil- 
lentine and  the  latter  gave  a  very  good  descrip- 


tion and  account  of  the  birds.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  from  the  information  obtained  from 
the  above  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Gillentine's  obser- 
vation of  whooping  cranes  migrating  through 
Louisiana  territory  is  at  least  partially  con- 
firmed. Charles  R.  Shaw,  Asst.  P-R  Coordinator 
Dear  Mr.  Easterly: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  article  by  Jack  O. 
Collins  entitled  "Oak  Mast  Boom  to  Wildlife",  appear- 
ing in  the  September,  1959  issue  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. No  doubt  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
considerable  area  of  disagreement  between  the  forest 
managers  and  some  of  the  wildUfe  folks  on  this 
matter  of  timber  stand  improvement  as  related  to 
game  foods.  I  have  read  a  number  of  articles  written 
by  people  from  both  sides  of  the  area  of  interest.  It 
is  my  opinion  after  reading  Jack  Collins'  article  that 
this  is  the  first  one  I  have  seen  which  was  com- 
pletely unbiased  and  which  offered  some  good  sug- 
gestions that  can  be  followed  by  both  the  game  folks 
and  the  forest  managers. 

I  am  certain  in  the  past,  when  I  have  read  articles 
about  this  subject,  that  when  it  was  prepared  by  a 
forester  or  a  forest  land  manager,  I  probably  said, 
quote  "boy,  that's  telling  'em."  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  was  written  by  a  wildlife  conservationist,  I  probably 
said,  "aw,  that  guy  doesn't  care  a  thing  about  the 
woods  and  is  interested  only  in  game."  I  followed  this 
article  through  without  any  mental  bias  and  finished 
it  up  with  the  feeling,  "well,  here  at  last  we  have  a 
mutual  meeting  ground  for  the  problem  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  both  interests.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  work  and  studies  on  this  project  continue  so  that 
we  come  out  with  some  final  answers  that  are 
practical  to  both  the  wildlife  folks  and  the  forestry 
folks. 

By  copy  of  this  letter  to  C.  H.  Lewis,  Executive 
Director,  Louisiana  Forestry  Association,  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  he  may  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Forestry  Association's  membership.  All  of  those 
folks  are  deeply  interested  and  many  of  them  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  very  matters  which  were 
discussed  in  the  article  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
shame  if  they  missed  an  opportunity  to  review  it. 
James  E.  Mixon,  State  Forester 
Dear  Editor: 

Kindly  forward  the  "CONSERVATIONIST"  to 
me  at  address  below  as  I  am  no  longer  at  2515  Canal 
Street. 

Also  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any 
one  who  can  sell  me  a  pair  of  thoroughbred  hunting 
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dogs  (Pointers)  two  to  three  years  of  age,  thoroughly 
trained  for  hunting. 

If  you  know  of  any  one  interested  please  ask  them 
to  get  in  touch  with  me.  By  mail  or  phone  (Vernon 
5-6532). 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  trouble.  W.  O. 
Bowen,  1591  Hollywood  Dr.,  Metairie,  La. 

Ditto:  Editor,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 
Dear  Editor: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  furnishing  me  with  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist,  even  though  I  am  not  a  resident  of 
Louisiana.  The  Conservationist  is  informative  and 
educational  and  at  the  same  time  most  entertaining. 
I  look  forward  to  each  copy  and  read  them  without 
exception,  from  cover  to  cover. 

I  have  been  able  to  visit  your  state  only  once 
but  found  the  country  most  beautiful,  the  people 
friendly  and  hope  to  be  able  to  return  soon.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  a  brother  living  at  St.  Charles 
and  he  praises  wild  life  and  fisheries  program  highly. 
When  here  on  a  visit  about  two  years  ago  he  was 
surprised  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist in  my  home  and  although  he  has  lived  in  St. 
Charles  for  several  years  he  had  never  read  a  copy 
of  the  publication. 

I  enjoyed  your  article  in  this  month's  issue 
(October)  on  your  1959-60  Hunting  Outlook  and  in 
comparing  the  availability  of  various  species  of  wild 
life  for  this  season  in  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  I  find 
that  they  are  very  nearly  the  same.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain kill  of  deer  in  this  state  a  small  card  is  furnished 
each  hunter  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  a  deer  hunt- 
ing permit  and  each  is  required  to  fill  out  the  card 
indicating  his  success  in  the  hunt  and  mail  it  to  our 
conservation  department.  These  cards  are  furnished 
by  the  state  with  no  postage  required  and  each  hunter 
is  required  to  fill  out  and  return  the  card  whether  or 
not  deer  were  killed  thus  providing  an  accurate  count 
of  statewide  kill. 

Please  change  my  residence  address  from  2606 
Traughber  Drive,  Nashville  6,  to  2821  Barclay  Drive, 
Nashville  6,  Tennessee  and  thank  you  again  for  this 
courtesy  which  you  have  extended  me.  Respectfully 
yours,  B.  H.  Beasley. 

A  deer  tagging  sy stent  is  part  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram that  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion will  present  to  the  1960  session  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature.  We  have  made  the  clmnge 
of  address.  Thanks  very  much  for  your  kind 
remarks  about  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST—Steve  Harmon. 

TERRIER  ADOPTS  BABY  RACCOONS 
Tom  Warner,  Wyandotte  County  game  protector, 
advises  us  that  a  female  fox  terrier  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, O.,  adopted  four  baby  raccoons.  The  foster 
mother  reportedly  was  in  a  state  of  near-collapse  try- 
ing to  keep  the  young  ones  from  climbing  trees  and 
performing  other  antics  somewhat  foreign  to  terrier 
puppies. 


When  in  pursuit  of  prey,  duck  hawks  may  reach  a 
speed  of  between  170  and  200  miles  per  hour. 

Rabbits  are  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
living  mammals  on  the  North  American  continent. 
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Fisn  jriui-Miig  rriai,niiit»  aunt  lasi  very  long  atter  t.iey  are  con- 
fiscated and  their  owners  jailed  by  law  enforcement  agents  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Having  been  used  as 
evidence  in  convictions  these  machines  have  been  smashed  and 
are   being   dumped    into  the  lake. 


OF  DUCKS 

Of  ducks  the  different  names  are  many, 
The  species  are  but  two. 
The  puddlers  and  the  diving  ones, 
And  each  duck  has  a  clue. 

The  french  duck  has  his  head  of  green. 
The  pintail  has  his  spotless  white. 
The  teal,  with  wings  of  blue  and  green. 
Are  so  erratic  in  their  flight. 

The  gray  duck's  quick  to  decoy  in. 
The  dos  gris,  smart  and  fast. 
The  canvasback  is  big  and  crude. 
His  meat  is  unsurpassed. 

The  black  duck  is  a  wary  one, 
Tlie  widgeon  has  his  mask  of  green. 
The  wood  duck  flashes  beauty  rare. 
In  trees  he  can  be  seen. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  ducks. 
That  migrate  to  and  fro, 
A  pattern  fidl  of  mystery 
That  started  long  ago. 

We  only  know  the  ducks  are  here, 
AH  winter  will  they  stay. 
And  only  hunters  understand 
WIty  ducks  beliave  tliis  way. 


.Tim  Gernon 
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BOTULISM,   an  old  waterfowl  malady  in   Canada 
and  the  western  United  States,  has  finally  ap- 
peared  in   Louisiana.    Botulism   is   kindred  to 
food  poisoning  in  humans. 

During  early  October,  1959,  an  outbreak  oc- 
curred on  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge,  in  Cameron 
Parish,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  estimated  500 
ducks,  and  an  equal  number  of  white  ibis,  stilts,  terns, 
sandpipers,  and  other  wading  birds. 

Strangely  enough,  all  losses  occurred  in  only  one 
of  several  man-made  impoundments  located  on  the 
refuge.  This  particular  area  occupies  1400  acres  and 
is  completely  encircled  by  a  low  marsh  levee.  At  the 
time  of  the  outbreak,  water  depths  ranged  from  one 
to  six  inches,  salinities  at  13,000  parts  per  million, 
with  a  ph  of  8-8.  This  shallow  alkaline  water  con- 
dition is  reported  to  be  favorable  to  Clostridium  bot- 
ulinum,  the  bacteria  that  produces  the  toxin  so  poi- 
sonous to  animal  as  well  as  bird  life. 

On  October  7  it  was  determined  by  employees 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
that  an  unusual  die-off  of  waterfowl  was  in  progress 
on  the  refuge.  Both  sick  and  dead  birds  were  picked 
up  by  means  of  a  marsh  buggy  and  these  were  ex- 
amined in  an  effort  to  determine  the  cause.  After 
field  studies  proved  fruitless,  several  birds  were  sent 
to  the  State  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  while  others  were 
sent  to  the  L.S.U.  School  of  Veterinary  Science  and 
to  a  private  veterinarian  in  Lake  Charles.  At  the 
same  time,  consultations  were  held  with  Dr.  Leslie 
Glasgow,  professor  of  Wildlife  Management  at  L.S.U., 
John  Lynch,  flyway  biologist  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  several  additional  biologists  for 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
Preliminary  analysis  indicated  that  algae  was  caus- 
ing the  problem,  however,  final  studies  proved  that 
botulism  was  responsible.  Symptoms  for  the  two  are 
very  similar  but  blood  samples,  examined  by  the  U.  S. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Denver  showed  positive 
for  botulism  according  to  John  Lynch. 

Although  the  cause  was  not  determined  early 
during  the  die-off,  it  was  obvious  to  all  who  were 
called  in  for  advice  that  a  toxin  was  present  in  the 
impoundment  and  that  it  should  be  cleared  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1959  approximately  20,000  ducks  were  ob- 
served coming  into  the  lake  to  roost.  This  concen- 
tration was  dispersed  by  means  of  a  marsh  buggy  and 
the  following  day  the  levee  was  cut  by  means  of  a 
dragline  in  order  to  drain  the  impoundment  through 
a  tidewater  canal  leading  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Mudboats  were  used  to  drive  ducks  from  the  area 
on  the  11th,  and  on  the  12th,  an  airboat  was  rented 
to  assist  in  this  effort.  Substantial  rainfall  occurred  over 
the  week-end  and  aided  in  flushing  the  impoundment 
through  the  openings  in  the  levee.  In  addition,  high 
tides  in  the  canal  shifted  an  abundance  of  water  into 
the  lake  and  as  tides  dropped  the  surplus  water  drained 
out  into  the  Gulf.  By  October  15,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  duck  die-off  was  over  as  a  result  of  the  cor- 
rective action  that  had  been  taken. 

Close  watch  is  being  maintained  in  order  to 
avert  a  possible  re-occurrence  and  no  plans  are  being 
made  to  store  water  over  the  area  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Most  of  the  ducks  that  were  lost  were  mottled 
ducks  and  shovellers,  although  a  few  blue-winged  teal 
and  pintails  also  died.  This  writer  has  observed  many 
waterfowl  die-off  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  that  corrective  measures  were  suc- 
cessfully employed.  Fortunately,  this  problem  was 
situated  so  that  something  could  be  done  or  a  die-off 
of  great  proportions  may  have  resulted.  Much  was 
learned  during  this  period  and  we  hope  to  profit 
from  this  experience  in  the  event  of  another  outbreak 
in  the  future. 


Black  Bay  Area  Closed   To  Oyster  Fishing 


A  MAJOR  PORTION  of  the  watcis  of  Black  Bay,  or 
"Nigger  Lake"  has  been  closed  to  all  oyster 
fishing  operations,  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  Recently  the  commission 
conducted  extensive  shell  planting  operations  in  that 
part  of  Plaquemines  parish  to  form  beds  for  oyster 
spawn  and  the  beds  have  been  closed  to  exploitation 
of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  propagat- 
ing and  maintaining  Louisiana's  supply  of  oysters, 
Rudolph  P.  Easterly,  director  of  the  commission  said. 
Boundaries  of  the  waters  closed  for  a  period  be- 
ginning Tuesday,  October  27,  1959  through  Septem- 
ber 1960,  (both  dates  inclusive)  in  order  that  bio- 
logical studies  may  be  made  of  the  oysters  and  aqua- 
tic life  in  those  waters  are:  Beginning  at  Mozambi- 
que Point;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  across 
to  the  easterly  point  of  Stone  Island;  thence  along 
the  north  shore  of  Stone  Island  to  the  west  point  of 


Stone  Island;  thence  across  the  pass  to  the  northern 
point  of  Belle  Isle;  thence  across  small  bay  and  along 
north  shore  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  western  point  of 
Belle  Isle;  thence  across  pass  to  small  island;  thence 
in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  north  shore  to  small 
island  to  the  westerly  point  of  said  island;  thence 
across  water  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the 
southeast  point  of  the  next  island;  thence  along  the 
easterly  shore  of  said  island  to  its  northwest  point; 
thence  across  water  to  easterly  point  of  next  island; 
thence  along  the  east  shore  of  said  island  to  the  next 
point  to  the  north;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion to  point  of  next  island;  thence  almost  due  north 
across  east  edge  of  Gallega  Island  to  easterly  point 
of  Greaseboat  Island;  thence  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion to  next  point  on  main  shore  line;  thence  follow- 
ing the  north  shore  of  Black  Bay  (Nigger  Lake)  to 
the  point  of  beginning  at  Mozambique  Point. 
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RESCUE  SHIP  CAPTAIN  ON  CHANDELEm  ISLAND 


THE  STORY  OF  HOW  a  Captain  of  a  sunken  ship 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  kept  a  chronological  log 
of  his  mishaps,  with  a  waterproof  watch,  and 
was  rescued  half  starved  by  three  fishermen,  was  told 
by  James  N.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Oysters,  Water 
Bottoms  and  Seafoods  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  McConnell,  who  was 
at  the  commission's  port  of  entry  at  Grand  Pass, 
rushed  the  victim,  John  E.  Larry,  age  36,  of  Moss 
Point,  Miss.,  to  the  hospital  after  his  rescue  from  one 
of  the  barren  Chandeleur  Islands. 

According  to  McConnell,  Larry  spent  60  tortuous 
hours  in  the  rough  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
holding  on  to  a  butane  gas  tank  from  his  sunken  boat. 

Larry  told  McConnell  he  made  it  to  the  southern 
tip  of  one  of  the  islands  at  3:00  p.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
October  6,  and  then  walked  the  25-odd  miles  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  and  was  rescued  the  next 
morning  by  a  New  Orleans  fishing  party  comprised 
of  Dean  Van  Horn,  Dr.  Anthony  L.  Pittari,  and 
Joseph  M.  A.  Caravella,  Jr. 

During  the  sixty  hours,  Larry,  clinging  to  the  gas 
tank,  was  carried  by  the  waves  into  within  almost 
swimming  distance  of  the  islands  only  to  be  swept 
away  again  by  the  tide.  However,  keeping  a  cool  head, 
Larry  chose  to  stick  with  the  gas  tank  and  finally 
made  the  island. 

After  reaching  the  island,  he  fell  exhausted  on  the 
beach  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  sound  sleep.  When 
he  awoke,  he  started  his  long  walk  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  island  where  he  thought  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  being  seen  and  rescued.  He  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep  several  times  and  while  walking  dug  several 
holes  in  the  sand  as  far  away  from  the  water  as 
possible,  and  from  them  obtained  drinking  water  of 
a  sort,  McConnell  said. 

At  several  spots  on  the  island,  the  fisherman, 
plagued    by    flies    and    blistered    by    sunburn,    drew 


"Fishing    Is    For    Fun" 

Fishing  is  for  fun! 

Commercial  fishermen  follow  very  definite  "rules 
of  the  water"  to  assure  themselves  of  a  maximum 
catch  with  maximum  safety.  Fishing  is  their  liveli- 
hood ...  it  is  important  that  they  catch  as  many 
fish  as  possible  without  endangering  their  lives  or 
property. 

But  your  fishing  is  for  fun!  Sure,  it's  more  fun  if 
you  catch  more  fish.  You  go  home  a  conquering  hero 
and  stock  your  freezer.  We're  all  for  bigger  and  better 
fish  catches. 

HOWEVER  .  .  .  it's  important  to  know  when  to 
quit! 

Quit  before  those  black  clouds  develop  into  a  storm. 

Quit  before  that  sun  tan  becomes  a  painful  bum. 

Quit  before  the  gasoline  runs  out. 

Quit  before  it  gets  too  dark  for  you  to  see  your 
way  back. 

Just  one  more  fish  is  a  tempting  thought,  but  nobody 
wants  to  fish  you  out  of  the  drink  ...  so  quit 
while  you're  ahead! 
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S.O.S.  signals  in  the  sand  in  the  hope  he  might  be 
rescued  by  air. 

He  finally  reached  the  northern  tip  of  the  island 
and  signaled  the  three  Qrleanians  who  were  on  a 
fishing  party  and  passing  the  spot  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. However,  as  in  the  case  of  where  he  almost 
reached  the  island  only  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
tide,  the  fishermen  took  notice  of  him  but  went  on 
their  way.  Quite  by  chance,  one  of  the  party,  noticing 
his  persistent  signaling,  turned  his  binoculars  on 
Larry  and  it  was  then  that  they  became  aware  that 
something  was  amiss. 

The  three  then  took  Larry  in  their  boat  to  Mc- 
Connell, who  fed  him,  and  with  Inspector  Wade  Le- 
Blanc,  sped  him  across  Mississippi  sound,  15  miles  to 
Bayou  Caddie,  in  Mississippi.  McConnell  had  previ- 
ously called  ship-to-shore  for  a  doctor  who  was  wait- 
ing at  the  Hancock  county  hospital,  in  Bay  St.  Louis, 
when  McConnell  arrived  with  him  and  his  condition 
was  pronounced  as  "fair." 

An  unidentified  negro  deck  hand,  whom  Larry  said 
he  had  picked  up  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  the  Sunday 
morning  before  starting  out  on  the  ill-fated  trip,  has 
not  been  seen  since  the  vessel  sank,  after  striking  a 
"large,  solid  object".  It  went  down  within  minutes 
in  85  feet  of  water.  The  communications  equipment 
on  the  vessel,  the  Bessie  Lee,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Moody,  of  Moss  Point,  was  not  aboard  and 
although  the  pumps  were  started  immediately,  the 
gaping  hole  in  the  hull  was  more  than  they  could 
handle  and  the  vessel  filled  with  water  and  the  cap- 
tain and  the  deck  hand  went  overboard. 

Moments  later,  a  25-gallon  butane  tank  popped  out 
of  the  water  and  splashed  about  50  feet  from  Larry. 
He  swam  to  it  and  held  on  (still  keeping  track  of 
the  time  on  his  waterproof  watch)  from  3:00  a.m. 
Sunday  until  3:00  p.m.  Tuesday,  when  he  reached  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Chandeleur  islands,  Mr.  McCon- 
nell related. 


No    "Closed"    Season 

There  is  no  closed  season  on  maintaining  good  re- 
lations with  the  landowners  and  farmers  of  your  area. 
Many  farmers  find  it  a  little  strange  the  friendship 
offered  so  freely  by  hunters  during  open  season  in  the 
fall  and  winter  suddenly  disappears  with  the  last  day 
of  rabbit  season.  Such  "fair  weather"  friendships  are 
easily  identified  and  the  farmer  often  as  not  becomes 
a  little  disgusted  with  the  selfishness  of  hunters  who 
want  everything  from  the  farmer  and  never  think  of 
giving  something  in  return.  The  spring  and  summer 
months  are  the  period  of  the  year  when  a  farmer  can 
really  use  some  help  around  his  place.  No  one  is  going 
to  hurt  his  hunter-farmer  relations  by  making  short 
calls  or  friendly  visits  to  the  property  owners  and  of- 
fering his  assistance  to  improve  game  conditions  on 
the  property.  He  might  even  go  a  step  further  and 
offer  some  help  on  things  which  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  hunting  or  game  improvements.  The  man  who 
makes  a  few  friends  with  landowners  during  the 
closed  season  will  never  have  to  worry  about  "Posted" 
signs  in  the  open  season. 
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WILD  TURKEY 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
first  year  of  life.  In  late  winter,  the  winter  flocks 
of  turkeys  break  up  into  smaller  groups  of  three  to 
five.  In  these  groups  the  sexes  are  separated,  the  hens 
in  one  group  and  the  toms  in  another.  Yearling 
males  keep  to  themselves  throughout  the  mating  and 
nesting  season,  and  in  no  way  enter  into  the  family 
life. 

Once  the  smaller  groups  are  formed,  the  breeding 
males  begin  the  strutting  and  showing  off  of  beards 
and  tail  feathers  so  characteristic  of  the  species.  The 
strutting  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  hens, 
and  once  a  hen  has  chosen  a  gobbler  pleasing  to  her 
fancy,  his  strutting,  fluffing  of  feathers  and  vocaliz- 
ing is  intensified.  To  the  few  people  who  have  ob- 
served it,  this  courtship  behavior  is  entertaining  to 
say  the  least.  The  gobbler  inflates  his  lungs  with  air, 
ruffs  his  feathers,  spreads  his  fantail,  pulls  his  head 
back  to  accentuate  the  breast  feathers,  and  begins 
to  strut  around  in  tight  circles,  usually  with  one  or 
both  wings  spread  downward  to  scrape  the  ground. 
When  he  can  no  longer  hold  his  lungs  full  of  air,  the 
whole  demeanor  collapses  with  a  deflationary 
"shwuff."  The  process  is  then  repeated,  often  to  at- 
tract more  hens.  Wild  turkey  gobblers  are  polyg- 
amous, and  try  to  accumulate  a  harem  of  as  many 
hens  as  possible,  usually  five  at  the  most. 

The  word  "harem"  is  an  apt  description  of  the  hens 
a  gobbler  may  squire  about  the  woods.  He  keeps  them 
herded  together  and  guards  them  carefully  against 
the  encroachment  of  eligible  bachelors.  His  entire 
energy,  during  the  mating  season,  is  devoted  to  his 
retinue  of  wives.  He  seldom  if  ever  takes  time  out  to 
search  for  food,  depending  on  stored  body  oils  in  his 
breast  sponge,  a  sponge-like  embellishment  of  his 
breast  muscles  provided  by  nature  for  that  purpose. 

Throughout  the  mating  season,  unmated  young 
bachelors  go  about  in  constant  search  for  mates,  the 
old,  wiser  gobblers  having  acquired  the  entire  supply. 
(It  is  these  youngsters  who  are  lured  by  the  calls  of 
turkey  hunters  where  turkey  hunting  is  allowed  in 
the  spring. ) 

Turkey  nests  are  built  on  the  ground  in  a  care- 
fully hidden  spot,  usually  camouflaged  by  heavy  vege- 
tation, woody  brush,  or  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree.  Once 
the  nest  has  been  established,  the  hen  lays  one  egg 
per  day  until  a  dozen  or  eighteen  have  been  laid.  This 
is  the  critical  part  of  the  wild  turkey's  life  cycle. 
The  nest  is  not  only  endangered  by  predators,  but 
by  the  gobblers  themselves.  For  some  reason,  perhaps 
to  prolong  the  period  of  almost  daily  mating,  gobblers 
will  destroy  any  nests  they  can  find.  Such  behavior 
may  be  calculated  or  only  instinctive;  at  any  rate  it  is 
known  that  turkey  hens  will  attempt  a  successful 
clutch  of  eggs  several  times  if  the  first  attempts  fail. 
Thus  extremely  young  birds  in  the  hunting  season  are 
accounted  for.  Only  one  brood  is  hatched  each  year. 
The  incubation  period  is  28  days. 

Newly-hatched  turkeys  are  extremely  delicate,  sub- 
ject to  chilling  and  soaking  from  spring  showers,  and 
hence  pneumonia.  Their  first  few  weeks  are  spent  in 
forest  clearings  where  seeds,  berries,  and  especially 
insects  are  plentiful.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  in  two 
or  three  weeks  are  sufficiently  grown  and  plumed  to 
fly  into  low  trees  to  roost  at  night. 


FOOD  HABITS 

Almost  symbolic  of  the  season  which  it  tradition- 
ally represents,  the  fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  of 
feasting  for  wild  turkeys.  Through  the  spring  and 
summer  months  their  diet  has  consisted  of  insects 
and  the  salad  greens  of  the  forest;  but  in  the  fall 
nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  and  berries  are  ripe.  It  is  then 
turkeys  stuff  and  fatten  themselves  for  the  lean 
winter  months  ahead.  They  feed  on  acorns,  hazel- 
nuts, beechnuts,  chestnuts  (where  they  can  still  be 
found),  beans,  peanuts,  and  other  agricultural  foods 
which  occur  where  agriculture  has  not  eliminated 
turkey  range  entirely. 

As  winter  approaches  food  becomes  scarcer.  Where 
climate  permits,  turkeys  scratch  in  the  earth  for 
hibernating  insects,  and  glean  the  thickets  and  clear- 
ings for  remaining  seeds  and  dried  berries.  Except 
during  severe  winters  and  drastic  food  shortages,  this 
scanty  diet  lasts  until  green  shoots  and  buds  emerge 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

When  food  is  plentiful,  turkeys  have  a  normal 
range  of  about  one  or  two  miles,  but  the  radius  in- 
creases with  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  range  may 
extend  up  to  five  or  six  miles. 

MANAGEMENT 

A  bird  as  shy  and  wary  as  the  turkey,  with  its 
intolerance  of  encroaching  civilization,  presents  a 
complicated  problem  in  wildlife  management.  To  let 
such  a  toothsome,  majestic  game  bird  go  by  the 
board  would  be  sheer  tragedy.  Wherever  wild  turkeys 
exist  today,  considerable  time  and  money  are  being 
spent  in  protecting  and  increasing  them. 

Obviously,  stringent  rules  with  regard  to  hunting 
turkeys  must  be  enforced.  Since  they  are  naturally 
polygamous,  it  is  possible  to  harvest  off  a  number  of 
gobblers  without  endangering  the  breeding  popula- 
tion. Where  gobbler  hunting  is  allowed,  however, 
turkey  hunters  must  be  extremely  cautious  to  avoid 
killing  a  hen,  and  must  often  forego  a  shot  at  a  bird 
rather  than  take  a  chance  on  killing  a  hen.  Where 
the  gobbler  law  is  in  effect,  conscientious  turkey  hunt- 
ers kill  only  birds  with  visible  beards.  Thus  older 
gobblers  are  harvested,  and  vigorous  youngsters  left 
to  sire  more  turkeys.  Cases  of  bearded  hens  occur, 
but  such  freaks  are  not  likely  to  be  fertile,  and  there- 
fore are  better  off  on  the  dinner  table. 

Turkeys  prefer  range  of  heavy  hardwood  forests 
intermingled  with  small  clearings.  These  clearings 
are  especially  important  at  the  time  when  the  young 
broods  are  hatched  and  ready  to  seek  insects  and 
seeds.  In  North  Carolina  several  projects  have  been 
instituted  wherein  clearings  have  been  made  in  dense 
forest  areas  otherwise  suited  to  turkey  production. 
The  effect  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  tur- 
keys by  providing  the  ideal  clearing-dense  woods 
combination. 

Much  of  North  Carolina's  turkey  range  today 
lies  in  the  Piedmont  section  where  agriculture  has 
encroached  into  pine-hardwood  forests  to  the  extent 
that  clearings  are  provided,  with  yet  enough  un- 
disturbed woodland  to  be  agreeable  to  turkeys. 

Artificial  propagation  of  wild  turkeys  has  been 
tried  many  times  in  many  places,  nowhere  with  nota- 
ble success.  Once  raised  in  captivity,  wild  turkeys 
simply  refuse  to  revert  to  the  wild  state,  preferring 
to  accept  the  bounty  of  civilization. 
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During  the  period  wlien  artificial  propagation  and 
stocking  of  wild  turkeys  was  tried  in  Nortii  Caro- 
lina, over  10,000  birds  were  released  and  about  2,000 
eggs  distributed  to  cooperating  wild  turkey  raisers. 
Apparently  these  efforts  came  to  naught,  because 
wild  turkeys  continued  to  decrease  until  the  so-called 
"gobbler  law"  was  instituted  in  1948. 

Protection  served  its  purpose,  especially  among 
hunting  clubs  along  the  Roanoke  River,  where  tur- 
keys remained  in  existence  through  absolute  protec- 
tion while  becoming  entirely  depleted  in  surrounding 
territory. 

A  number  of  ingenious  ideas  have  been  put  into 
practice  to  increase  wild  turkeys  artificially.  Captive 
wild  hens  have  been  staked  out  or  penned  in  the 
woods  where  wild  gobblers  can  come  in  to  them.  This 
has  had  some  success,  but  usually  the  practice  has 
been  abandoned  for  one  reason  or  another.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  produce  a  pure  strain  of  wild  turkeys  in 
captivity.  The  problem  lies  in  getting  them  to  "go 
native"  again. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  complete  demise  of  wild 
turkeys  as  we  know  them  today  has  been  predicted. 
The  fact  that  some  remain  attests  to  their  alert  and 
wily  nature.  As  industry  and  agriculture  encroach  on 
wilderness  areas,  the  natural  range  of  wild  turkeys 
will  decrease,  until  in  the  foreseeable  future  those  re- 
maining will  live  unhampered  on  government-owned 
or  private  preserves. 

ENEMIES 

Being  gallinaceous  birds,  closely  related  to  barn- 
yard chickens  and  other  ground-dwelling  fowl,  wild 
turkeys  are  susceptible  to  a  variety  of  poultry  diseases 
and  parasites.  In  good,  natural  range,  however,  seri- 
ous outbreaks  of  diseases  are  uncommon,  and  healthy 
birds  are  inflicted  with  no  more  than  the  usual  run 
of  mites,  ticks  and  lice. 

The  gun,  the  axe,  and  the  plow  will  continue  to 
take  their  toll;  in  addition  to  these  are  predatory 
birds  and  animals.  Because  turkeys  are  alert  and 
wary,  they  have  little  trouble  from  most  predators 
during  adulthood,  but  the  ground  nests  are  vulnerable 
to  everything  from  thoughtless  small  boys  to  hunting 
dogs,  foxes,  crows,  and  even  turkey  gobblers. 

The  weather,  too,  is  a  definite  limiting  factor.  Se- 
vere winters  may  result  in  starvation.  Spring  rains 
may  inundate  nests  or  soak  young  poults  into  a  fatal 
siege  of  pneumonia. 

Considering  all  of  the   forces   of  man   and  nature 
which   work   to   the   downfall   of   wild   turkeys,    it   is 
astonishing  that  they  remain  in  their  present  number. 
HUNTING 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  on  the  fine 
art  of  wild  turkey  hunting.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
exacting  sport  in  the  field  of  hunting.  The  turkey 
hunter,  other  than  the  lucky  fellow  who  blunders  by 
accident  within  gunshot  of  a  drove  of  turkeys,  must 
know  his  game  "its  habits,  its  way  of  life,  perhaps 
even  its  very  thought.  He  must  cope  with  superlative 
hearing  and  eyesight.  He  must  be  able  to  camouflage 
himself  to  perfection  and  sit  soundless  and  motion- 
less for  hours  on  the  chance  that  a  bird  or  a  flock 
will  come  close  to  his  blind.  With  infinite  patience 
he  must  learn  to  imitate  the  mating  call,  then  with 
steel  nerve,  refrain  from  repeating  the  call  too  often 
or   from   letting   his   trembling   fingers    and   tightened 


jaw    muscles    distort    the    sound    and    frighten    his 
quarry  away. 

To  the  nature  lover  and  the  true  turkey  hunter,  it 
is  perhaps  a  consoling  thought  that  to  hunt  turkeys 
successfully,  you've  got  to  outsmart  the  turkey.  Very 
few  people  can  fool  a  wise  old  gobbler,  truly  the 
grandest  of  all  game  birds. 


Wild    Turkey 


In 
Louisiana 

Kenneth   Smith 

Game  Biologist 

FIVE  OF  THE  EIGHT  Florida  parishes  comprise  a 
majority  of  the  occupied  turkey  range  in  South 
Louisiana.  These  are  East  Feliciana,  Livingston, 
St.  Helena,  Washington,  and  St.  Tammany.  Scattered 
flocks  exist  in  adjacent  parishes,  but  these  do  not 
contain  a  sufficient  number  of  birds  to  be  considered 
major  range  areas. 

All  evidence  indicates  these  populations  are  at  least 
holding  their  own,  and  in  many  instances  showing 
increases.  Illegal  hunting  pressure  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  reducing  population,  but  in  recent  years  im- 
proved game  law  enforcement  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  increased  number  of  turkeys  available  to  the 
hunter. 

Sportsmen  have  an  extra  advantage  in  the  Florida 
parishes,  in  that  the  major  portion  of  the  occupied 
range  is  owned  by  large  lumber  companies  who  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  keep  their  lands  open  to  public 
hunting.  Some  have  erected  "HUNTERS  WELCOME" 
signs  to  assure  the  turkey  hunter  there  is  no  objection 
to  his  hunting  on  their  holdings  as  long  as  he  is 
conscious  of  the  fire  hazards. 

Our  native  turkey  thrives  best  where  mature  mast- 
producing  stands  exist.  This  type  timber  is  becoming 
increasingly  scarce  in  the  above-mentioned  parishes; 
but  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  these  mast  trees 
in  bottoms  and  draws  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
oroduction  of  a  fair  number  of  these  birds.  Some 
companies  follow  even  age  stand  cutting  practices, 
whereby  several  acres  are  opened  at  a  time  and  these 
openings  produce  grass  seeds  and  insects  which  are 
heavily  utilized  by  the  turkeys.  In  many  cases  timber 
and  shrubs  are  cut  back  on  the  shoulders  of  woods 
roads  to  permit  quick  drying  after  rains;  and  these 
grass-producing  strips  supply  considerable  food.  Pure 
pine  timber  has  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  turkey 
range. 

The  number  of  birds  reported  killed  during  the 
1959  seven-day  season  exceeded  considerably  the 
number  for  1958.  Only  40  were  reported  in  1958 
and  67  in  1957.  Turkey  season  was  opened  in  Lou- 
isiana for  the  first  time  in  many  years  with  the  1957 
hunt. 

Joe  L.    Herring 

Game  Biologist 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  TURKEY  hatches  that  we  have 
had  in  recent  years  was  experienced  this  past 
spring.  Personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  in  making  field  observation, 
have  noted  broods  running  in  size  from  seven  to  thir- 
teen poults.  The  numbers  of  poults  to  the  brood  is 
not   high   but   about   average.   Of  more   importance   is 
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the  fact  that  more  hens  are  leading  broods. 

A  turkey  season  will  again  be  recommended  for 
Morehouse  parish.  Boundary  is  described  as:  that  area 
in  Morehouse  parish  lying  east  of  the  Ouachita  river 
from  the  Arkansas  line  to  the  Terzia  refuge,  north 
of  the  Terzia  refuge  from  Ouachita  river  to  Stevenson, 
east  of  the  Missouri-Pacific  railroad  from  Stevenson 
to  the  junction  of  Louisiana  Hwy.  139,  north  and 
west  of  Louisiana  Hwy.  139  from  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri-Pacific  railroad  to  the  junction  of  Louisiana 
Hwy.  140  at  Log  Cabin,  north  and  west  of  Louisiana 
Hwy.  140  from  Log  Cabin  to  the  junction  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  165  at  Bonita,  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from 
Bonita  to  the  Arkansas  line,  and  south  of  the  Arkansas 
line  from  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  to  the  Ouachita  river. 

Range  for  turkeys  in  Morehouse  parish  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  open  season  area.  The  population 
in  this  area  is  not  high  enough  to  warrant  hunting. 

The  Terzia  refuge,  in  Morehouse  parish,  that  borders 
the  open  season  area  supports  a  good  turkey  popula- 
tion on  the  east  side.  The  remainder  of  the  area  is 
considered  as  having  a  fair  to  good  population. 

In  1955,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission cleared,  fenced  and  planted  some  thirty  acres 
of  food  plots  for  turkey.  These  plots  were  planted  to 
wheat,  oats,  crimson  clover,  vetch  and  other  types 
of  winter  grazing  and  seed  plants.  It  was  hoped  at 
this  time  that  the  commission  could  go  into  an  ex- 
tensive type  of  turkey  management  on  this  area,  but 
due  to  lease  agreements  and  local  governing  authori- 
ties this  was  not  accomplished.  Thus  the  work  started 
in  1955  was  in  vain.  It  is  hoped  that  the  governing 
authorities  of  this  parish  will  grant  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  the  O.  K.  to  once 
again  continue  this  work.  With  proper  management 
this  area  could  support  many  more  turkeys  than  at 
present.  Also  with  good  management  practices  a  popu- 
lation may  be  built  up  to  warrant  trapping  and  trans- 
planting to  other  areas  in  Morehouse  as  well  as  par- 
ishes joining  Morehouse,  if  such  a  program  could 
be  conducted  the  turkey  range  could  be  extended 
much  quicker  and  spread  the  hunters  over  a  much 
wider  area. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  Morehouse 
parish  area  as  described  above  was  open  for  turkey 
hunting  from  April  2-8.  1959,  dates  inclusive.  Ap- 
proximately 1,075  hunters  participated  in  the  seven- 
day  hunt  killing  16  turkeys. 

The  second  area  supporting  a  turkey  population 
in  District  II  is  located  in  Union  parish  on  and  adjacent 
to  the  Union  parish  game  management  area.  Popula- 
tions on  this  area  have  been  on  a  gradual  increase. 
Food  plots  which  have  been  maintained  on  the  Union 
parish  game  management  area  since  1949  for  deer 
and  turkey  were  planted  in  1958  exclusively  for  turkey 
management.  However,  those  plants  being  planted 
and  maintained  for  turkey  management  will  be  utilized 
by  deer.  Plants  being  used  are"  those  most  preferred 
by  turkey  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  period. 

Clyde  E.   Harrison 

Game  Biologist 

WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  definite  information  on  most 
of  the  releases  of  game-farm  birds  released 
during  the  early  1950"s,  but  do  know  of  a 
number  of  releases.  Prior  to  the  release  of  these  birds 
there  were  possibly  two  small  flocks  of  wild  birds  in 
this  district.  Also,  it  has  been  a  great  number  of  years 
since  the  turkey  population  was  of  any  significance. 
Pen  raised  birds  were  released  over  the  p'arishes  of 
Vernon,  Natchitoches,   Sabine,  Winn  and  Grant.    In 


Rapides  they  were  liberated  only  on  the  management 
area.  These  birds  hung  on  in  some  cases  for  as  many 
as  three  years.  In  most  cases  they  lasted  about  a  year. 
Red  Dirt,  Sabine  No.  1,  and  Catahoula  were  almost 
supersaturated  with  the  birds  with  virtually  none  re- 
maining after  three  years.  We  get  occasional  reports 
of  a  bird  being  seen  now  and  then  and  sometimes 
the  report  of  a  hen  with  a  young  brood.  However, 
to  our  definite  knowledge  these  releases  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  only  one  flock  of  turkeys,  and 
that  in  Vernon  parish.  These  birds  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  agriculture  and  receive  some  protection  from 
the  locals  m  that  area.  It  was  from  these  Vernon 
parish  birds  that  a  small  seed  stock  was  trapped  and 
moved  to  Red  Dirt  in  the  spring  of  1958.  It  was 
augmented  slightly  from  this  same  source  in  the  spring 
of  1959.  These  birds  have  done  surprisingly  well  in 
the  midst  of  a  hasty  attempt  to  provide  turkey  foods 
in  the  form  of  agricultural  crops  with  supplemental 
feedings  in  the  winter.  These  birds  on  Red  Dirt,  as 
well  as  parent  stock  in  Vernon  parish  are  not  as  wild 
as  pure  wild  stock  but  are  a  far  cry  from  the  birds 
originally  released.  We  are  unable  to  tell  how  many 
birds  are  on  Red  Dirt  at  present  but  feel  there  is 
over  a  hundred.  It  is  our  aim  to  develop  food  plots 
over  much  of  Red  Dirt  and  possibly  use  these  birds 
to  establish  flocks  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  We  all 
are  trying  not  to  be  too  optimistic  about  these  birds 
but  the  outlook  is  bright  now. 


LOUISIANA  WATERFOWL 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
tion  is  widely  dispersed  in  small  isolated  flocks  over 
thousands  of  flooded  woodland  areas  and  is  only 
lightly  gunned  at  such  times.  Since  more  usable  win- 
tering areas  are  always  available  in  December,  be- 
cause of  rainfall,  than  in  November  the  Wood  Duck 
is  favored  by  hunting  seasons  that  open  late. 

The  overall  status  of  the  Wood  Duck  population  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  has  been  considered  pre- 
carious for  many  years.  We  are  said  to  have  far 
fewer  members  of  the  species  now  than  we  did  in 
years  gone  by  and  this  is  believed  to  be  due  primarily 
to  drainage  of  habitat,  the  excessive  cutting  of  tim- 
ber usable  as  nesting  sites,  and  perhaps  in  part  to 
overshooting.  At  this  time  it  would  appear  that  we 
can  best  maintain  the  species  for  posterity  by  pre- 
venting further  drainage  of  brakes  and  sloughs,  by 
developing  additional  habitat,  by  installing  Wood  Duck 
nesting  boxes,  by  exercising  some  measure  of  self  re- 
straint as  to  the  shooting  of  Wood  Ducks,  and  by  sup- 
porting hunting  regulations  that  are  designed  each 
year  to  prevent,  or  at  least  reduce,  the  over  shooting 
of  Wood  Ducks. 


Judge    Robert    Jones    Gives 
Stiff    Fines    To    Violators 

Water  S.  Gregg,  31,  518  Lucerne  Avenue,  Bogalusa, 
who  was  arrested  by  law  enforcement  agents  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  on  May 
23  for  killing  three  hen  turkeys  in  closed  season  at 
Catfish  lake,  has  been  fined  $225.00  and  given  a  sus- 
pended sentence  of  180  days  by  Judge  Robert  D. 
Jones  of  Covington,  according  to  Julius  Book,  chief 
of  the  commission's  law  enforcement  division. 

Arresting  officers  were  Leroy  Seal,  Bradley  Hanen, 
and  Levet  Strahan, 
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Hunting  Seasons  1959-1960 

Resident  Game   Birds  and  Animals 
Shooting   Hours — One   Half   Hour   Before  Sunrise  to  Sunset. 

BOB-WHITE     (quail    or    partridge):    November  and  will  be  the  only  legal  deer  except  as  otherwise 

26-February  15,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit  10,  pos-  specifically  provided  for  in  specific  areas, 
session  limit  20. 

«7ii  n   -T-iiDvcv     T     u         4.   u      T                i  ^ ^ rv  C.  Any  deer  are  defined  as  all  deer  with  the 

WILD    TURKEY:    To   be   set   by   January    1960.  =r,pfifio    «.vrpntion     of    snotted    fawns     which    are 

Framework:  March  1-April  30.  m-otected                            spotted    lawns,    wnicn    are 

SQUIRRELS:   October  17-January  10,  inclusive.  ^     „  .,    „ 

Daily  bag  limit  6,  possession  limit  12.  D.   Still  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the  use  of  dogs 

for  hunting  deer  in  areas  so  designated,  including 

BEAR:    Closed    Season.  Game  Management  or  Refuge  areas  except  where 

specifically    permitted.    In    all    other    areas,    deer 

DEER:   7  to  58  days,  depending  upon  the  area,  hunting    will    be    permitted    with    or    without    the 

from    November    14    through    January    10.    Obtain  use   of   dogs, 
pamphlet   for   Map   and   details. 

.     Tj         1   1       ,   J                 J         o  1       1   J  COMMERCIAL    HUNTING    PRESERVES:     Oc- 

sealon                ^^                ^^^     ^^'         ^^                ^''  ^^^er   1-March   31.   Pen   raised   quail   only. 

B.   Legal    bucks    defined    as    those    deer    having  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS:  Obtain  pamph- 

antlers    (spikes)    of    3    inches    or   more    in    length,  let  for  schedule. 

Migratory   Regulations 

DOVES:    September    5-September    20,    inclusive,  WOODCOCK:  December  7-January  15,  inclusive, 
and    November    26-January    13,    inclusive.    DAILY  Bag   limit   4,   possession   limit   8. 
BAG   LIMIT    10,   POSSESSION   LIMIT   20.   After- 
noon shooting  only.  SHOOTING  HOURS: 

DUCKS:     November     26-January     4,     inclusive.  (1)    Ducks  and  Coots:  Sunrise  to  sunset  except 

DAILY    BAG    LIMIT    4,    POSSESSION    LIMIT    8.  opening  day  which  will  be   12:00   noon. 
Only  one  canvasback,  or  one  redhead,  or  one  ruddy 

duck  may  be  included  in  a  bag  or  possession  limit.  (2)    Geese   and   Snipe:    Sunrise   to   sunset. 
One   wood    duck   and   one   hooded   merganser   may 

be    included    in    a    bag    or    possession    limit.    Red  (3)    Doves:   12:00  noon  to  sunset. 
breasted   and/or   American   mergansers,    daily   bag 

limit   5,   possession    10,   in   addition   to   other   duck  (4)    Rails,    Gallinules   and   Woodcock:    One   half 

limits.  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

GEESE:  October  31-January  8,  inclusive.  DAILY  Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters 

BAG  AND  POSSESSION   LIMIT:    5,   including  in  of  ducks  and  geese  who  have  reached  their   16th 

such  limit  not  more  than  two  Canada  geese   (or  its  birthday  must  have  a  federal  waterfowl  stamp  at- 

subspecies)    or  two  white-fronted  geese    (speckled-  tached  to  required  state  hunting  license  or  permit, 

bellies) ,   or  one  of  each.  A  federal  waterfowl  stamp  may  be  obtained  from 

r.rt«-wTc      /D     1    j.r      X      XT          K        oc  T  any   U.    S.    Postoffice.   Use   of   rifles,   or   shotguns 

COOTS:    (Poule-dEau):    November    2 6-January  ,         j.  ^.j^^^   ^q            g  or  capable  of  holding  more 

4,  inclusive.  Daily  Bag  Limit  4.  Possession  Limit  8.  ^j^^^^  ^^^.^^  gj^eHg  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  3-November  must  be  incapable   of  being  removed  without  dis- 

21,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  15.  assembling   gun.    Lega     possession   limits   of   game 

birds   or   game    animals    may    be    possessed    up    to 

SNIPE    (Wilson's  or  Jack  Snipe):   December  5-  within    30    days   of   the   opening   of   the   following 

January  3,   inclusive.   Bag  and  Possession  limit  8.  season. 

Licenses 

HUNTING    LICENSE,    RESIDENT ..-$1.00  HUNTING    CLUB    LICENSE $      5.00 

(Required  of  all  residents  who  have  reached  ,-.r.nTi\in:^r)/-'T  a  t    ui-r-^TrfKtn 

their   16th   birthday.   Residents    60   or   over  ppfqfrw   T  TrFM^F                                   $200  00 

must    possess    free    permits    obtainable    at  PRESERVE   LlCEJNbE *zuu.uu 

Sheriff's  office.)  TRAPPING  LICENSE $     2.00 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT    (Re-  Trapping  seasons  to  be  announced.  Only 

quired  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  un-  residents  permitted   to   trap.) 

der  16  years  of  age.)  RECIPROCAL  WITH  prjg   BUYER,   RESIDENT $   25.00 

OTHER  STATES. 

HUNTING   LICENSE,    NON-RESIDENT  ^UR   BUYER,    NON-RESIDENT $100.00 

(COMMERCIAL     HUNTING     PRESERVE  puR   DEALER,   RESIDENT    (Deposit 

ONLY— 4   DAY  TRIP) $5.00  $500.00    required) $150.00 

(Licenses  issued  at  preserve  only.   Not  re-  T,^.-,xT^T-,vTr,,    .t^ 

quired  in  addition  to  reciprocal  license.)  FUR  DEALER,  NON-RESIDENT    (Deposit 

^  $1000.00   required)  $300.00 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  on  Active  Duty  are  (REPORT  ALL  VIOLATIONS  TO   YOUR 

exempt    from    the    purchase    of    Louisiana  ^^^    ,,„  .  „„„r„   ,,,tt  x^  t  tt^t^    Ar.T-.xT^T.^ 

hunting    and    angling    licenses.  NEAREST   WILD  LIFE   AGENT) 


Minute  Men  and  Oldtime  Hunters  had  something  in  common- 


Oldtime  hunters 
made  every  shot  count 


TU€Y  LSr  ri4B  3I7^V9 

COMB  CL09B  •  •  • 
meN  WBY  COULD  9BB 
A  DUCK'9BY€,  IT  I/VA9 
W/Tf^/N  KILUNG  RANGB 


jCet!mt  Come  ut^GCoie 

6^  q<Hi  Miss  CUAN 


